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for  fome  time  been  the  predominant 
objed  ot  his  ambition,  and  no  man 
ever  purfiied  a  favourite  wifh  with 
more  zeal  and  indiiftry  than  he  has 
difplaycd  in  the  gratification  of  this 
darling  propenfity.  He  has  propo- 
fed  himfcif  leveral  times  for  Morpeth 
in  Northumberland,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  His  ardour  was  much  too  fin- 
cere  to  fuffer  any  diminution  from 
temporary  frultration,  and-  his  pcrfc- 
verance  at  laft  met  its  proper  and 
natural  reward.  It  muft  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  however,  that  cafualicy  con- 
fpired  with  indullry  in  his  ultimate 
fuccefs  ;  for  he  was  an  entire  ftranger 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the 
bprough  of  Grimfby  ;  but  hearing 
that  Mr  Pelham,  who  pofTefTes  the 
uncontrouled  power  of  parliamentary 
nomination  for  that  borough,  was  not 
decided  as  to  his  choice  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  individual,  he  rode  poll  to 
Grimfby,  and  paid  his  compliments 
to  his  unknown  patron.  Mr  Eyre  is 
a  man  of  very  good  underflanding 
and  good  addrcfs,  accompllfnments 
w^hich  had  their  common  effed  with 
Mr  Pelham,  and  induced  him  to  in- 
tereft  himf^lf  in  the  fuccefs  of  this 
adventurous  flranger.  All  his  au- 
tiiority  was,  of  courfc,  c::crtcd  in  be- 


GRIMSBY — ‘Lincolnfjirci 
John  Hakrison,  Efq; 

S  a  young  man  of  genteel,  though 


X  not  ample  fortune,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  is  the  firft  of  his  family 
who  ever  afpired  to  the  high  himour 
of  a  Britilh  Legiflator,  and  came  in, 
on  this  occafion,  by  the  attachment 
and  amicable  interpofition  of  Mr  An- 
derfon  Pelham,  member  for  the  coun¬ 
ty.  He  fucceeded  Capt.  Evelyn  An- 
derfon  as  the  reprefentative  of  this 
borough,  and  will  doubtlefs  prove  a 
friend  to  the  Minority  in  Parliament, 
as  w’^e  now  underhand,  upon  better 
information,  that  this  is  the  fide  of 
the  queltion  efpoufed  by  his  friend 
and  patron  Mr  A.  Pelham. 

Francis  Eyre,  Efq; 

SO  far  as  a  true  fpirit  of  indefati¬ 
gable  enterprife  conftitutes  a  juft  pre- 
tenfton  to  a  feat  in  Parliament,  there 
is  no  Member  in  the  houfe  has  a 
more  incontrovertible  plea  than  Mr 
Eyre.  The  dignity  of  Senator  has 
VoL.  LIL 
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half  of  the  alien  candidate,  who  was 
defied  accordingly.  To  great  abili¬ 
ties,  Mr  Eyre  is  faid  to  add  great  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  under  the  confeioufnefs 
of  poliefiTing  the  beft  and  moft  necef- 
fary  qualities  for  a  Legiflator,  no 
candid  man  will  condemn  him  for  the 
cagernefs  which  he  has  exercifed  in 
its  attainment.  He  is  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  poffeifes  a  fortune  fufficient 
to  give  him  the  power  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and,  what  is  better,  a  dif- 
pofition  that  will  beyond  all  doubt 
render  him  a  rigid  enthufiaft  in  the 
praiffical  difplay  of  it.  He  is  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Minority  from  principle. 

HULL— 

Lord  Robert  Manners 

IS  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  a  mod  venerable  re- 
fpecdable  charadler.  His  age  and  in¬ 
firmities  have  made  him  a  reludlant 
exile  from  the  political  and  military 
fervice  of  his  country ;  but  though  he 
IS  too  old  for  attending  the  tedious 
protraction  of  parliamentary  oratory, 
and  too  infirm  for  taking  an  adlive 
part  in  the  profefllonal  dangers  to 
which  he  was  bred  and  inured,  yet 
he  dill  fights  the  battles  of  his  coun¬ 
try  over  a  hofpitable  fire-fide,  and, 
amidft  the  honed  garrulity  of  age, 
difpiays  a  foul  dill  warm  for  the  in- 
tereds  of  Britain,  and  the  preferip- 
tive  fplendor  of  its  arms.  If  he  at¬ 
tended  Parliament,  he  would  cer- 
.  tainly  vote  with  Oppofition. 

W.  WiLBERFORCE,  Efq; 

IS  a  very  young  man — indeed  at 
the  time  of  his  eledion  he  had  hardly 
attained  the  neceffary  period  preferi- 
bed  by  the  Legiflature,  within  which 
no  man  can  legally  fit  in  the  Houfe. 
Youth,  however,  in  this  indance, 
would  have  operated  as  a  mod  inju¬ 
rious  motive  of  exclufion,  as  Mr 
Wilberforce  podeffes  a  degree  of  un- 
derdanding,  and  an  Intuitive  folidity 
of  judgment,  that  renders  him  in  all 
refpeds  peffedly  fit  for  the  high  dig¬ 


nity  he  has  fo  foon  been  honoured 
with.  The  circiimdances  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  were  peculiarly  hcmourable,  as 
he  came  in  withtthe'amod  united 
fuffrages  of  his  eledbrs,  «ven  hun¬ 
dred  out  of  twelve  hundred  voters 
having  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
declared  too  in  a  manner  the  mod 
flattering  to  him,  as  it  was  their  own 
voluntary  fuggeftion,  without  bribe, 
yvdthout  a  previous  exertion  of  inte- 
red,  and  even  without  an  application. 

WOTTON  BASSET. 

Hon.  H.  St  John 

IS  next  brother  to  Lord  Vifeount 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  Grooms  of 
his  Majedy’s  Bedchamber,  a  Major-' 
general,  and  a  Colonel  of  the  36th 
regiment  of  foot.  The  defeription 
of  this  gentleman’s  dignities  includes 
the  mod  material  part  of  his  hidory  ; 
for,  independent  of  this  enumeration, 
nothing  of  confequence  remains  to  be 
oblerved,  but  that  he  is  the  condant 
and  mod  devoted  friend  of  the  exif- 
ting  Adminidration. 

William  Strahan,  Efq; 

THE  other  Member,  is  printer  to 
his  Majedy.  If,  by  means  of  an  ho¬ 
ned,  indudry,  to  acquire  a  fortune, 
and  arrive  at  independence,  be  any 
merit  in  an  individual,  this  gentleman 
mud  certainly  meet  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  every  difpaflionate  thinker. 
He  is  a  native  of  North  Britain,  and, 
when  he  fird  came  to  London,  the 
bare  living  by  his  profeflion  was  his 
only  profpeid  ;  but,  by  an  afllduous 
attention  to  the  bufinefs  he  was  bred 
to,  and  the  patronage  of  the  learned 
lexicographer,  Dr  Johnfon,  he,  in  a 
fev/  years,  arofe  to  eminence.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  fpecies  of  vanity  inherent  to 
wealth,  or  the  profpedl  of  emolument, 
influenced  him  in  endeavouring  to 
become  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  determine. 
Endued  with  none  of  thofe  qualities 
which  conditute  the  Parliamentary 
Orator  or  the  profound  Statefinan, 


he  yet  poflefles,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
plain  good  fenfe,  and  a  jiiftnefs  of 
thinking  which  docs  him  honour.  He 
never  fpeaks  in  the  Houfe  ;  but  has 
always  an  Aye  or  a  No  at  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Minifter,  by  whom  he  is 
held  in  confiderable  edeem. 


pen  to  be  in  a  public  company,  it 
may  enable  me  to  wipe  from  my  face 
any  accidental  dud,  or  to  adjud  the 
podure  of  my  periwig.”  For,  Sir, 
at  that  time,  in  order  to  command 
fome  refpeft  among  the  MulFelmen,  I 
wore  a  periwig  of  three  tails. 

**  That  Mirror  (faid  the  Dervife, 
looking  at  me  with  great  earnednefs) 
is  of  higher  value  than  you  fuppofe  : 
And  of  this,  by  the  following  account 
of  its  nature  and  ufes,  I  am  fure  you 
will  be  fully  fatisfied.  Of  Mirrors, 
fome  are  convex,  and  reprefent  their 
obje<5l  of  a  fize  confiderably  duuinldi- 
ed :  Accordingly,  the  images  they 
difplay  are  extremely  beauiiful.  A 
company  of  people  reprefented  by 
this  Mirror  lhall  appear  without  fpot 
or  blemilli,  like  a  company  of  lovely 
Sylphs.  Now,  my  good  Chrilliaa 
friend,  mine  is  not  a  convex  Mirror. 
Neither  is  it  concave  :  For  concave 
Mirrors  have  jud  an  oppolite  efftd: ; 
and,  by  enlarging  the  objcvft  they  re¬ 
prefent,  would  render  even  the  Houri 
in  Paradife  as  hideous  as  the  Witch 
of  Endor,  or  a  Pagan  Fury.  In 
fliort,  it  is  a  good  plain  Mirror,  in¬ 
tended  to  reprefent  things  jud  as 
they  are,  but  with  properties  and  va¬ 
rieties  not  to  be  met  with  in  common 
glafo.” 

“  Whenever  (continued  he)  you 
entertain  any  doubt  concerning  the 
propriety  of  your  conduct,  or  have 
apprehenfions  that  your  motives  are 
not  exadly  w'hat  you  conceive,  or 
widi  them  to  be,  I  advife  you  forth¬ 
with  to  confult  the  Mirror.  You 
will  there  fee  yourfelf  without  dif- 
guid ;  and  be  enabled,  not  merely  to 
wipe  from  your  face  any  accidental 
dud,  or  to  adjud  your  periwig  of 
three  tails,  but  to  rectify  your  condudl 
and  adjud  your  deportment.”  In 
truth.  Sir,  I  have  made  this  experi¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  dire<^i()n  of 
the  Dervife,  fo  often,  and  with  fuch 
fmall  fatisfadion  to  niyfelf,  that  I  am 
heartily  Tick  of  it.  I  have  confulted 
my  Mirror  in  the  ad  of  giving  alms^ 


TChe  Mussulman’s  Mirror,  and  its 
•wonderful  Properties*  Fro?n  the 
Mirror. 


AS  I  was  walking  one  afternoon, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  by  the 
Egyptian  (ide  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babelmandel,  I 
accidentally  met  with  a  Dervife. — 
How  we  forthwith  commenced  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  how  I  went  with  him  to 
his  hermitage ;  how  our  acquain¬ 
tance  improved  into  intimacy,  and 
our  intimacy  into  friendlhip  ;  how 
we  converfed  about  every  thing,  both 
in  Heaven  above,  and  in  tlie  earth 
beneath ;  how  the  Dervife  fell  lick, 
and  how  I,  having  fome  (kill  in  me¬ 
dicine,  adminidered  to  his  recvovery  ; 
how*  this  drengtliened  his  former  re¬ 
gard  by  the  additional  tie  of  grati¬ 
tude  ;  how,  after  a  fpace,  I  tired  of 
walking  by  the  Red  Sea  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Babelmandel,  and  fan¬ 
cied  I  fhould  walk  v/ith  more  fecurity 
and  fatisfadion  by  the  fide  of  Forth  ; 
are  circumdances  that,  after  you  ihall 
be  more  intereded  in  my  life  and 
converfation,  I  may  venture  to  lay 
before  you. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fuffice  it  to  fay, 
that  my  parting  with  the  Dervife 
was  very  tender  ;  and  that,  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  his  friendlhip,  he  prefented 
me  with  a  Mirror.  I  confefs  frankly, 
that,  confidering  the  poverty  of  my 
friend,  and  his  unafFeded  manner  of 
offering  it,  I  fuppofed  his  prefent  of 
little  intrinfic  value.  Yet,  looking  at 
it,  and  wilhing  to  feem  as  fenfible  of 
its  worth  as  podible,  “  This  (faid  I) 
may  be  a  very  ufeful  Mirror.  As  it 
is  of  a  convenient  fize,  I  may  carry 
it  in  my  pocket ;  and,  if  I  ftiould  hap¬ 
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exped’mg,  no  doubt,  to  fee  myfelf  I 
charadlerifed  with  the  fofceft  compaf-  ! 
fion,  and,  behold !  I  was  fwolen  and  i 
bloated  with  oftentation.  Glowing 
with  indignation,  as  I  conceived, 
againft  the  vices  of  mankind,  and 
their  blin4nefs  to  real  merit,  I  have 
looked  ill  the  Mirror,  and  feen  the 
rednefs  of  anger,  the  flufhings  of  dif- 
appointed  ambition.  Very  lately  a 
friend  of  niine  read  me  an  eflay  he 
had  written  ;  he  feemed  to  me  fome- 
what  cpnfcious  of  its  merit; — he  ex- 
pedlcd,  and  was  intitled  to  fome  ap- 
plaufe;*but,  faid  I  to  myfeli,  1 
willadminifter  to  no  man’s  vanity,  nor 
expofe  my  friend  by  encoiiragine  his 
felf- conceit and  fo  obferyed  an 
obllinate  unyielding  filence.  I  look¬ 
ed  in  the  Mirror,  and  am  afhamed  to 
tell  you  my  motive  was  not  lb  pure. 

But,  inftead  of  expofing  my  own 
infirtnitics,  I  will,  in  perfect  confif^ 
tcncy  with  Ibme  of  the  moft  powerful 
principles  in  our  nature,  and  in  a 
manner  rnuch  lefs  exceptionable  to 
myfelf,  explain  the  properties  of  my 
Mirror,  by  the  views  it  giyes  me  of 
other  men. 

Whenever  (continued  the  Der- 
vifej  you  have  any  doubt  concerning 
the  condu(5l  of  another  perfon,  take 
an  opportunity,  and,  when  he  is 
Icaft  aware,  catch  a  copy  of  his  face 
111  your  Mirror.*’  It  would  do  your 
heart  good.  Sir,  if  you  delight  in 
that  fpecies  of  moral  crjticifm  which 
ibme  people  denominate  fcandal,  to 
fee  the  “  difeoveries  I  have  niade.— 
Many  a  graye  phyficUn  have  I  feen 
laying  his  head  to  one  fide,  fixing  his 
folen^i^  eye  on  the  far  corner  of  a 
room,  or  poring  with  fteady  gaze  on 
hi§  watch,  and  feeming  to  count  the 
beat^  of  his  patient’s  pulfe,  when,  in 
faft,  he  was  numbering  in  hjs  own 
mind  the  guineas  accruing  from  his 
fircle  of  morning  vifits,  or  ftudying 
what  fine  '  fpcech  he  fhould  make  to 
P^y  t-^dy  Duchefs  ;  or,  if  the  patient 
-^ere '  a  fair  patient'-l-— But  here  I 
^'ould  look  no  longer. 


I  have  often  carried  my  Mirror  to 
church ;  and,  fitting  in  a  fnug  cor¬ 
ner,  have  catched  the  flaming  orator 
of  the  pulpit  iu  many  a  rare  grimace 
and  expreflive  gefture ;  expreflivc, 
not  of  humility,  but  of  pride  ;  not  of 
any  defire  to  communicate  inftruc- 
tion,  but  to  procure  applaufe  ;  not  to 
explain  the  gofpel,  but  to  exhibit  the 
preacher. 

‘  ff  This  Mirror  (faid  the  MufTuK 
man,  continuing  his  valcdidory 
fpeech)  will  not  only  difplay  your 
acquaintance  as  they  really  are,  but 
as  they  with  to  be :  And  for  this 
purpofe  ((hewing  me  the  way)  you 
have  only  to  hold  it  in  a  particular 
pofitiom’^  From  thisufe  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  holding  it  as  the  Dervife  defired 
me,  I  ponfefs  I  have  received  fpecial 
amufement,  How  many  peribns 
hideoufly  deformed  have  appeared 
moft  divinely  beautiful ;  how  many 
dull  fellows  have  become  amazingly 
clever ;  how  many  Ihrivelled  cheeks 
have  fuddenly  claimed  a  youthful 
bloom  I  Yet,  I  muft  confefs,  how  fur- 
priflng  foeyer  the  coiifeflion  may  ap¬ 
pear,  that  I  have  found  mankind,  in 
general,  very  well  fatisfled  with  their 
talents  ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  I  recoU 
ledl  yery  few  inftances  of  perfpns  who 
wiftied  for  changes  ih  their  prefent 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
met  with  other  examples  ;  and  have 
feen  peribns  not  a  little  iblicitous  to 
acquire  the  eafy  ufc  of  fome  fafh  ion- 
able  impieties  and  immoralities.  I 
have  feen  delicate  females,  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  dainty  gent/emen,  wilhing  to 
forget  their  catechifra ;  driving  to 
overcome  their  reluftances,  and  me¬ 
ditating  in  their  own  minds  the  utte¬ 
rance  of  fome  falhionable  piece  of 
raillery  againft  religion  ;  yet,  like  the 
Amen  of  Macbeth,  I  have  often  feen 
it  ftick  in  their  throat. 

“  But  (continued  the  Dervife),  if 
you  holti  rhis  Mirror  iu  a  fit  pofture, 
it  will  not  only  fhow  you  men  as  they 
are^  or  as  they  ^wijh  to  be,  but  with 


!thc  talents  with  which  they  reckon 
themfclves  ac^lually  poffeffed  ;  and  in 
that  very  character  or  fituation  which 
j  they  hold  moll  fuited  to  their  abili¬ 
ties.*' 

Now  this  property  of  the  Muffiil 
man's  Mirror  has  given  me  more 
amufement  than  any  other.  By  this 
means  I  have  feen  a  whole  company 
.  undergo  inftantaneous  and  ftrange 
:*  transformation.  I  have  feen  the  un 
«  wieldy  burgefs  changed  into  a  flen- 
der  gentleman  ;  the  deep  philofopher 
become  a  man  of  the  world  ;  the  la¬ 
borious  merchant  converted  into  a 
fox-hunter;  the  mechanic's  wife  in 
the  guife  of  a  Countefs ;  and  the 
pert  fcrivener  become  a  cropped  en- 
fign.  I  have  feen  thofe  grave  perfo- 
nages,  whom  you  may  obferve  daily 
i/Tuing  from  their  alleys  at  noon  with 
']  white  wigs,  black  coats  buttoned  and 
inclining  to  grey,  with  a  cane  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  Rationed  at  their 
fide-pocket,  beating  the  ftreets  for 
political  intelligence,  and  diving  af¬ 
terwards  into  their  native  lanes,  or 
riling  in  a  coffee-houle  in  the  full 
;  dignity  of  a  fpedtacled  nofe  ;  I  have 
f  feen  them  moving  in  my  Mirror  in 
(  the  fhape  of  ftatelmen,  minifters  at 
^  foreign  courts,  chancellors  of  Eng¬ 
land,  judges,  juftices  of  the  peace,  or 
chief  magillrates  in  electing  boroughs. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  engaged  in 
the  important  bufinefs  of  inllruding 
the  public,  I  reckon  you  a  much  fit¬ 
ter  perfon  than  me  to  be  pofleifed  of 
this  precious  Mirror.  By  thefe  prc- 
fents,  therefore,  along  with  a  paper 
I  of  diredions,  I  configu  it  into  your 
hands.  Ail  that  I  demand  of  you  in 
return  is,  to  ufe  this  extraordinary 
gift  in  a  proper  and  becoming  man¬ 
ner  ;  for,  like  every  other  excellent 
gift,  it  is  liable  to  be  mifnfed.  There¬ 
fore  be  circumfped;  nor  let  any  per¬ 
fon  fay  of  you,  that  voii  make  ufe  of 


ges.  In  full  confidence  that  it  will 
be  an  inftrument  in  your  hands  for 
the  moft  ufeful  purpofes,  I  am,  Sir, 
Yours,  3:c. 

VITREUS, 


**  There  is  4  plcafure  io  madnefs 
**  Which  noAc  but  madmen  know,** 

The  nature  of  man's  mifery  in 
this  Ufe  is  certainly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  fenfibility  with  which  he 
is  endowed :  if  he  has  but  moderate 
intelleds,  he  ftands  the  fairer  chance 
to  meet  with  eafe  and  contentment, 
the  w^ant  of  which  feems  to  be  the 
univerfal  complaint :  for  it  is  certain 
thofe  ingenious  plans  and  eager  pur- 
luits  of  pleafqre  we  have  ufiially  up- 
permoft  in  our  thoughts,  the  efteds  of 
what  call  a  fine  tafle,  prove  onlyr 
traps  for  vexation  and  difeontent.  But 
from  refleding  upon  the  gift  of  rea- 
fony  that  grand  and  fuperior  property 
with  which  Providence  has  bie/Ted 
mankind,  and  by  the  polfefllon  of 
which  we  are  dillinguillied  from  all 
other  animals  in  the  world, — have  led 
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a  hnman  creature,  he  has  no  better  a 
comprehenfion  of  them  than  a  blind 
man  would  hare  of  colours.  We 
therefore  exclude  him  from  our  focie- 
ty,  and  bellow  on  him  cither  our  pity 
or  contempt. 

Yet  whatever  terrifying  apprehen- 
fions  the  world  may  form  of  the  ftate 
of  a  fool,  I  find  myfelf  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  illuftrate  and  adopt  the  lines 
I  have  chofen  for  my  motto,  wherein 
there  feems  at  leaft  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  plaufibility  and  reafon,  if  not  ot 
abfolute  truth :  it  is  therefore  a  quef- 
tion  that  remains  undecided,  whether 
a  fool  is  entitled  to  fo  ranch  pity  as 
the  current  opinion  feems  to  bellow ; 
it  may  be  probably  reckoned  a  bold 
opinion ;  but  confidering  the  degene¬ 
racy  and  difpofition  of  the  world, 
the  increafe  of  fraud,  treachery,  vil¬ 
lainy,  and  deception,  and  how’  much 
mankind  fuflPer  from  them,  my  deci- 
fion  would,  in  point  of  contentment, 
be  in  favour  of  the  fool,  who  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  and  impenetrable  to  the 
confequenccs  attending  them.  A  wife 
man  has  numberlefs  vexations  which 
perpetually  attack  his  feelings.  His 
mind  is  conftanly  open,  and  expofed 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  moll  tri¬ 
fling  accidents.  He  can  to  be  fure  di¬ 
vert  their  effeds  by  calling  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fortitude,  forbearance,  or 
pride  ;  but  he  is  hurt  by  the  fuppref- 
fion  which  operates  on  his  heart,  like 
humours  confined  in  the  body,  that 
are  fure  to  prove  pernicious  if  block¬ 
ed  up  and  concealed.  Innumerable 
mortifications  ftarc  up  to  annoy  his 
peace,  the  effects  of  which  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  feeling  and  fenfibili- 
ty ;  for  if  he  happen  to  be  eafy  in  his 
family,  his  fortune,  or  friendlhips,  or 
in  his  own  peaceable  and  virtuous 
difpofition,  he  is,  notwith Handing, 
Continually  fubjcdl  to  the  tormenting 
refledlions  excited  in  him  by  the  pro- 
fligacy,  vice,  and  folly  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  this  is  a  fubjedt  he  cannot 
avoid  contemplating,  and  which  h 
fure  to  give  him  difguft;  it  raifes  in 


him  pity  and  abhorrence,  to  fee  faults 
and  blemifhes  which  he  cannot  reme¬ 
dy ;  and  a  fenfe  of  this  indignity  and 
degradation  of  the  fpecies  mull  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  meafure  of  his 
unhappinel's.  The  lealt  indelicacy  pro¬ 
duces  a  fhock ;  the  ieall  deviation 
from  propriety  can  make  him  un- 
eafy,  and  he  has  temptations  and  al¬ 
lurements  to  combat,  to  w^hich  a  fool 
would  have  a  total  difrelilli.  If  it  is 
therefore  reckoned  an  important  ad¬ 
vantage  to  avoid  mifery  and  difeon- 
tent,  to  palliate  our  diftrelTes  and 
fmooth  the  rugged  path  of  life,  what 
difpofition  is  fo  capable  to  be  free  from 
a(ili(5lion  as  the  Idtot\  His  garb  of 
infanity  fortifies  him  againll  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  ill  fortune,  viciffitudes,  and 
vexations  ;  and  fince  this  is  the  cafe, 
why  fhould  it  be  criminal  to  wilh  for 
fuch  an  armour  againll  affliction,  efpe- 
cially  when  we  may  prefume  to  hope 
that  the  Almighty  will  fooner  proteCl 
and  excufe  the  w^anderings  of  a  dif- 
traCled  foul  under  the  want  of  reafon, 
than  thofe  of  men  who,  being  in  the 
polTeinon  of  it,  abufe  and  mifapply 
it. 

However,  in  fupport  of  my  feeming- 
!y  paradoxical  motto,  I  will  endeavour 
to  difplay  the  favourable  fide  of  Fol¬ 
ly,  and  examine  whether  fo  much 
horror  accrues  from  it  as  people  in 
general  think  ;  fools  or  madmen  are 
not  clogged  with  the  cares  of  the 
world  ;  the  want  or  lofs  of  affluence 
cannot  affeCl  them  ;  they  are  fliut  up 
from  the  vexations  and  difquietudes 
created  by  Ioffes  in  trade,  or  family, 
or  fortune,  and  have  no  further  con¬ 
cern  than  jull  to  exill  and  exercife 
their  humours. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  all 
thofe  peculiarities,  weaknelTes,  and 
abfurdities  in  a  man,  which  from  de¬ 
cency  or  diffidence  lie  dormant  when 
in  his  fenfes,  iifually  fhew  themfelves 
moll  confpicuous  in  a  ftate  of  infani¬ 
ty,  and  appear  uppermoft  like  oil  upon 
water ;  for  in  this  ftate  of  folly  and 
infenfibility,  all  that  caution  and  rc- 
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ftraint  poffefled  by  a  fenfible  man  is 
txtinguiflied  and  deftroyed. 

A  fool  finds  no  inclination  or  ne- 
ceflity  to  check  the  current  of  his 
animal  fpirits,  but  inUifcriminately 
throws  you  down  his  treafure  whether 
it  be  wit  or  nonfenfe.  He  has  no  idea 
of  a  fuperiority  of  judgment,  and  is 
therefore  without  the  fears  attending 
one  who  has  a  fenfe  of  his  own  weak- 
nefs.  His  thoughts  reach  no  farther 
than  the  objeds  before  him,  nor  has 
he  the  leaft  conception  of  dangers  or 
difappointments.  A  man  of  fenfe  and 
delicacy  is  not  without  his  weaknefles, 
but  it  would  be  like  ftripping  the  Ikin 
from  a  fore  place  to  expofe  thofe  ex- 
crel'cences  of  the  fancy  which  are  un¬ 
fit  for  a  reafonable  ear.  But  to  an 
ideot,  it  is  the  greatell  gratification  he 
can  enjoy,  to  have  liberty,  without 
fear  of  ihame  or  cenfurc,  to  unbur¬ 
den  his  mind  of  all  its  troublefome 
abfurdities,  and  his  greatell  difap- 
pointment  is  to  be  checked  of  this 
freedom. 

Ideotifm  is  a  key  which  unlocks  the 
temper  more  effedually  than  the  great- 
eft  force  ;  it  abounds  with  a  number 
of  ingenious  fingularities,  which  pro¬ 
duce  admiration  in  a  man  of  wit. 
There  is  often  to  be  found  a  fuperior 
kind  of  craft  in  ideots  which  they 
would  not  poffefs  in  their  fenfes,  an 
uncommon  exertion  of  nature  ;  and 
that  difturbance  of  the  animal  fpirits 
that  produces  activity  and  reftlefihefs 
of  the  foul  feems  to  create  new  and 
uncommon  ideas,  which  frequently 
puzzle  and  aftonilh  us.  In  their  con- 
verfation  there  is  often  infinite  hu- 
mpur  and  drollery.  However,  the 
propriety  of  the  declaration  of  my 
motto  is  further  ftrengthened  by  an 
example  of  the  Fool  of  Athens,  whofe 
felicity  was  fo  perfect  from  the  fup- 
pofition  that  every  Ihip  which  came 
into  port  was  his  own,  that  when  he 
was  unhappy  enough  to  be  convinced 
it  was  vifionary  and  falfe,  he  was 
plunged  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

It  muft  be  confeiTed  that  it  is  a 


very  tender  point  upon  which  to  ar¬ 
gue  ;  but  as  it  is  rather  novel,  and  it 
may  excite  abler  writers  to  take  up 
the  fubje<ft,  and  inveftigate  more  tho¬ 
roughly,  whether  the  ftate  of  folly  has 
fo  much  horror  and  mifery  connec¬ 
ted  with  it  as  we  too  peremptorily 
conclude  ;  allowing  at  the  fame  time, 
that  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  regula¬ 
ted  by  virtue,  religion,  and  patience, 
are  very  powerful  ingredients  to  af- 
fift  us  in  the  acquifition  of  happinefs, 
and  to  enable  us  to  avoid  or  fupport 
real  or  maginary  afHidions. 

On  the  Quality  of  Real  Wit. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

IN  your  Magazine  (Vol.  Ji.  pt 
399  )  I  obferved  an  e/Tay  fub- 
fcribcd  CritOy  the  writer  whereof,  af¬ 
ter  various  judicious  criticifms  on 
falfe  wit,  concludes  with  that  noted 
fpeech  of  Chamont  in  the  Orphan  : 

“  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender 
llower,  &c.” 

This  is  quoted  by  him  as  an  example 
of  true  wit,  being,  as  he  obferves, 
one  of  the  jufteft  and  molt  beautiful 
fimilies  in  the  Englilh  language- — 
Having  always  admired  that  palfage 
without  having  ever  confidered  it  as 
witty,  I  was  naturally  led  into  re¬ 
flexions  on  the  fubjcX  of  wit,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  dilFerence  betwixt  it 
and  other  kinds  of  fine  writini^. 

o 

Wit  is  no  doubt  generally  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  tracing  of  refemblances ; 
but  all  fimilies  that  are  proper  and 
beautiful  are  not  witty.  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  full  of  fuch  fimilies  ;  buc 
without  a  perverfion  of  the  Englifh 
language,  we  can  hardly  diftinguifli 
any  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  authors 
by  the  name  of  w'it. 

Similies  are  introduced  by  the  moft 
approved  writers  for  various  purpo- 
fes,  and  with  various  effcXs,  In  dif* 
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the  death  of  Sultno  defcribed  in  the 
preceding  page  ! 

“  VolviTur  ille  vomeoi  calliclbm  de 
protore  Humen 

Frigidns  longib  fingullibus  ilia  pul- 


explain.  In  defcriptions  addrefled  to 
the  paffions,  they  have  a  great  and 
very  happy  effed  to  work  upon  our 
feelings,  by  giving  us  a  lively  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing  defcribed  :  And 
fometimes  they  are  defigned  merely 
to  pleafe  the  imagination,  by  prefent- 
ing  it  with  agreeable  images.  One 
cfted  is  common  to  all  good  limities; 
they  gratify  the  mind  by  exercifing  it 
in  drawing  comparifons  ;  which  ex- 
ercife,  by  a  principle  in  our  nature, 
is  luckily  attended  with  no  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  pleafure ;  we  like  a  good  fi- 
mile  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  like 
a  good  picture,  or  that  we  like  to 


IVe  tiveep  fur  EuryaluSi  twe  Jhuddcr  at 
Sttlmo/* 

But  none  of  thefe  paflages  can  be 
faid  to  be  witty,  no  more  than  that 
wherein  the  fame  author,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  ftorm,  has  thefe  words : 

“  Nox  humida  coeliim 
Abflulit:  ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus 
ignes.” 

Although,  in  this  metaphor,  the 
poetic  flalhes  quicker  than  the  elec¬ 
tric  fire. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  that  fimile  in 
Cato,  although  addrefled  to  very  dif¬ 
ferent  feelings: 

—  **  Thou  haft  feen  mount  Atlas, 
When  ftorms  and  tempefls  thunder  on  its 
brow, 

And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its 
feet ; 

It  (lands  unmov’d)  and  glories  in  its 
height : 

Such  is  that  haughty  man ;  his  towering 
foul, 

Midft  all  the  (hocks  and  injuries  of  for¬ 
tune, 

Rifes  fuperior)  and  looks  down  on  C*- 


This  is  not  witty ;  it  is  fublime. 

When  Homer  deferibes  his  heroes, 
fometimes  bearing  all  before  them, 
like  an  impetuous  irrefiftible  torrent ; 
and  fometimes  as'  refembling  a  lion 
furprifed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
horfes,  dogs,  and  men,  that  make  a 
mighty  clamour  at  a  diftance,  bur 
are  afraid  to  approach,  he  retires  in¬ 
deed,  but  retires  flow,  indignant,  his 
face  ftill  turned  to  the  enemy,  and 


courage  greatly  painted,  that  raife 
our  admiration,  and  dilate  our  hearts. 
Near  of  kin  to  the  pafl'age  fir  ft 


quoted  from  Virgil,  is  that  taken  from 
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tKe  Orphan  ;  only,’  in  the  latter,  the 
rcfemblance  is  traced  thro’  a  greater 
number  of  particulars;  in  all  of  them 
it  is  beautiful  and  ftriking.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Nathan’s  parable  of 
the  eVe-Iamb.  The  play  from  which 
it  is  taken  is  not  now  by  me  while  I 
write  ;  but  if  I  remember  well,  Cha- 
mont  prepares  the  old  man  for  the 
difagrceable  information,  that  his  own 
fon  was  the  ‘‘  cruel  fpoiler,”  by  this 
fimile,  ini  which  he  tries  to  move  his 
pity  for  Monimia;  and  his  juft  refent* 
ment  of  her  wrongs.  The  paifage, 
however,-  is  not  witty ;  and  indeed 
the  fubjed  of  it  is  by  much  too  feri* 
ous  and  intcrefting  to  make  wit  either 
natural  or  proper. 

■  Of  the  third  kind  of  fimile,  calcula¬ 
ted  merely  to  entertain  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  without  exciting  any  violent 
emotions,  there  are  many  both  in 
Homer  and  Virgil  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
beauty  of  the  imagery  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  their  effedl.  Witty  fimiliei 
come  under  this  divifion;  but  it  is 
not  merely  by  the  beauty  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  they  exhibit  that  they  operate ; 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  rather  by  the 
novelty  and  unexpe<^cdnefs  of  the 
point  of  refemblance.  While  fome 
limilies  enlighten  our  underftanding, 
others  awaken  our^  feelings,  and  a  I 
third  kind  entertains  our  fancy  by  j 
their  beauty.  It  is  peculiar  to  wit  to 
iurprife  the  mind,  and  take  it,  as  it 
were,  at  unawares.  It  has  its  elFe<5l, 
not  only  by  difeovering  unexpedted 
points  of  refemblance,  but  likewife 
by  difeovering  unexpei5ted  points  of 
difference.  I  fliall  give  fome  exam¬ 
ples  of  both : 

“  Superior  beings,  when  of  late  the^ 
faw 

A  mortal  man  unfold  all  Nature’s  law, 
Admir’d  Inch  wil'dom  in  an  earthly  fiiape. 
And  ftiew’d  a  Newton — as  we  fhrw  an 
ape.”  Etk  I  c  Epistles. 

“  Man,  proud  man  I  j 
Drefs’d  in  a  little  britf  authority,  ! 

Moft  ignorant  of  ivhat  he’s  molt  jfTard;  ! 
liis  gloffy  tfience.  like  an  angry  ape,  > 

VoL  LIT.  I 


P  ays  fuch  fant  ftic  tri:ks  before  high 
heav’n 

As  make  the  angels  v\eeo.” 

Sh A K^ SPFARE. 

There  is  ho  quality  of  the  mind 
more  venerated  than  great  wifJom*, 
and  no  circumftance  of  toitune  more 
dazling  than  great  power.  When  we 
difeover  the  deepcll  reiearches  of  the 
philofopher,  and  the  mightieft  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  defpot,  to  be  as  auk- 
ward  and  impotent  imitations  of  the 
divine  perfections,  as  the  fantaliic 
tricks  of  a  monkey  are  of  the  aCtions 
of  a  man  ;  I  fay,  when  we  difcrjver 
this,  the  novelty  of  the  view  of  hu* 
man  purfuits  furprifes  us,  and  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  wit  of  thofe  who  have 
pointed  it  out. 

Rufa,  whole  eye  quick  glancing  o^cf 
tiie  park, 

AttraCti  each  gay  light  meteor  of  a  ipark, 
A«»eeh'  as  ill  w»th  Rufa  Itndying  Locke, 
As  Sapphic’s  diamonds  wi  h  her  dirty 
fmoke  ; 

Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet’s  greafy  talk. 

And  iffuing  fragrant  to  an  evening  mafk. 
Thus  morning  infeClf  which  in  dung  be¬ 
gun, 

Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  fetting 
fun.”  Pope. 

Let  fpades  be  trump'i,  flie  fdd,  ai  d 
trumps  they  •  « iC.”  Ib. 

In  which  laft  an  alliifion  Is  made  to 
thefe  words  in  Genefis,  “  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light.” — The 
mode  of  creation  in  both  cafes  is  the 
fame,  viz.  a  limple  aCl  of  volition. 

The  following  example  is  from  the 
comedy  of  the  Old  Batchelor.  Bel* 
mour,  giving  the  character  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Bluff,  fays  of  him  :  “  He  is  the 
drum  to  his  own  praife,  the  only  im¬ 
plement  of  a  foidier  he  refenribies  ; 
like  that,  being  full  of  emptinefs  and 
noife — and  like  that  too  (Ihys 
Sharper),  of  no  ufe  but  to  be  beat  ii.” 
— But  then  (fays  Belmoiu  )  die 
eomparifon  breaks,  for  he  will  take  a 
drubbing  with  as  little  noife  as  a  pul- 
pit-cufhion.” — Belmour’s  laft  words 
are  an  inftanct  at  a  witi)  fimile,  .md 
witty  contraft  }  and  Ic  appears  to  roe, 
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that  there  is  more  wit  in  hitting  on  the 
point  wherein  Capt.  Bluff  differs  from 
a  drum,  than  in  hitting  that  where¬ 
in  he  refembks  it,  becaufe  the  firh  is 
more  unexpeded  than  the  fecond. 

I  remember  of  once  reading  aloud 
a  letter  faid  to  be  written  by  a  young 
lady  to  one  that  had  feduced  her.  It 
concluded  rather  turgidly  with  thefe 
words  :  My  principles  were  uncor- 
“  rupted,  although  my  heart  was 
**  warm  ;  and  if  I  fell  yet,  I  fell 
“  like  Cafar,  with  a  decent  dignity.’’ 
‘‘  Very  like  C«far,  fays  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  this  difference,  that  when 
Caefar  fell,  he  covered  himfelf  with 
his  robe.  I  am  afraid  the  young  lady 
in  her  fall  did  not  ufe  the  fame  pre¬ 
caution.” — This  remark  appeared  to 
me,  and  I  imagine  will  appear  to  you, 
as  wit,  and  it  confifts  in  pointing  out 
an  unexpected  difference. — I  wall  not 
give  the  following  as  an  adequate  and 
precife  definition  of  writ,  but  as  the 
belt  that  occurs  to  me,  viz.  “  That  it 
confifts  in  the  hitting  on  a  point  of  re- 
feniblance  or  difference  betwixt  tw^o 
fubjefts  of  comparifon,  that  is  at  once 
unexpected  and  ftriking.”  If  this 
point  be  obvious,  the  wit  is  low  and 
vulgar  ;  and  if  it  be  not  ftriking  when 
difeovered,  the  wit  is  far-fetched  and 
affeCted. 

Wit,  in  order  to  produce  its  full  ef¬ 
fect,  Ihould  come  as  quick  and  forci¬ 
ble  as  a  ftafti  of  lightning.  It  lofes 
a  great  deal  if  vve  attempt  to  conti¬ 
nue  it  too  long,  or  even  if  the  flafiies 
come  too  quick  on  one  another.  Al¬ 
legory,  however  well  fupported,  is  a 
kind  of  writing,  of  which,  if  I  may 
judge  from  iny  ovm  experience,  we 
tire  fooncr  than  of  any  other :  And 
in  company,  however  we  may  be 
pleafed  with  a  bon  mot  introduced 
naturally,  and  not  too  often,  yet  con- 
verfation,  to  be  agreeable,  mull  not 
confift  of  a  firing  of  fiirprifes.  The 
mind  cannbt  liipport  the  fatigue  of  it. 
Befides,  that  it  cannot  be  attempted 
without  the  appearance  of  exertion 
and  affedation,  and  often  falling  fliort 
of  tbejoiark. 


As  wit  owes  moft  of  its  charms  t» 
novelty,  fo  it  lofes  them  in  a  great 
meafure  when  that  novelty  ceafes. 
An  affecting  tale,  in  which  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  w^ell  chofen  and  natu¬ 
rally  told,  will  bear  a  iecond  or  third 
reading,  much  better  than  a  perfor¬ 
mance  replete  with  the  brightcftfallies 
of  wit.  We  may  be  often  moved 
with  the  fame  thing,  but  we  can  be 
furprifed  with  it  but  once. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  fimile  from  the  Orphan, 
w^hich  has  given  occafion  to  this  ef- 
fay,  and  thofe  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
other  fuch  writers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  witty  fimilies  on  tbe  other,  feems 
to  be  this,  that  the  firft  kind  find  our 
minds  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl,  but  with 
the  fecond  it  is  quite  the  reverfe. 
The  impreffion  w^hich  we  receive  from 
the  firft  refembles  that  w^hich  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  ftatiie,  in  wdiich  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  human  figure  are  ex-* 
aClly  prelerved,  and  its  ftrength,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  graces  difplayed.  The  im¬ 
preffion  we  receive  from  the  fecond 
is  fomething  like  what  we  feel  on  the  * 
accidental  difeovery  of  a  ftone,  plant, 
or  other  fubftance  refembling  a  man’s 
body.  The  pleafure  is  greateft  in 
the  firft  inftance,  and  the  furprife  in 
the  fecond.  J,  G. 

[The  following  curious  article  is  taken 
from  the  Hj<rleian  Mifcellany,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  valuable  Papers  found  in  tbe 
Library  of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
of  Oxford.  3 

True  Relation,  •without  all 
ceptioriy  of  frange  and  admirable 
Accidents^  •which  lately  happened  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  great  Magor, 
or  Mogul,  •who  is  the  greateji  Mo¬ 
narch  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  As  alfo^ 
•with  a  true  Report  of  the  Manners 
of  the  Country y  of  the  Commodities 
there  foundy  fwith  the  like  of  fimdry 
other  Countries  and  IJlands  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Written  and  certified 
by  Perfons  of  good  Import ^ 
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Eye**witnejfes  of  nuhat  is  here 
reported. 

[[This  fliort  relation  is  introduced 
with  a  commendation  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  climate  of  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope.,  and  proceeds  with  a  de- 
feription  of  the  extent  of  theM?^a/’s 
country,  fome  account  of  his  riches, 
attendance,  and  vicious  way  of  liv- 
ing;  his  manner  of  receiving  am- 
balladors ;  his  daily  cuftom  of  fpen- 
ding  the  day,  and  his  fummary  way 
of  adminifteringjullice.  But  what 
is  moft  entertaining  in  this  traft,  I 
prefume,  will  be  the  puniflimeiit 
the  Mogul  inflided  on  his  own  fon, 
who  had  rebelled  againft  him ;  the 
Bory  of  an  ape,  that  did  many 
amazing  tricks  in  the  prefence  of 
the  whole  Court,  and  the  conver- 
fion  of  one  of  his  great  Lords  from 
Atheifm,  to  the  profeBion  of  a 
Divine  Being,  that  ruleth  in  all  the 
world.] 

IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  16  rS,  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  we  arrived 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
we  found  the  people  of  the  country, 
albeit  heathens  and  idolaters,  yet 
very  kind  and  friendly  unto  us  ;  for 
fonte  fmall  quantity  of  iron  and  cop¬ 
per,  we  had  of  them  upon  exchange 
beeves  and  mutton.  This  Cape 
(other wife  called  the  Cape  of  Bona 
Speranfa )  is  very  temperate,  and 
agreeth  well  with  the  conBitudon  of 
our  people.  Four  or  five  hundred 
perfons,  lick  of  the  feurvy,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  fea,  all  recovered  their 
health  perfedly  within  a  very  few 
days. 

They  have  a  very  pleafant  drink, 
which  they  call  toddy,  like  in  tafte  to 
white  wine,  which  diftilleth  from  the 
Pahneto  trees.  At  our  departure 
from  this  Cape,  we  failed  two  or 
three  days  in  a  fea  like  in  colour  to 
whey,  whofe  bottom  we  could  not 
found. 

We  came  afterwards  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  great  Magor,  or  as  fome 
call  him;  the  Mogul ;  his  Lafcar, 


which  is  his  train,  that  followeth,  and 
always  goeth  with  him  in  his  pro- 
greffes,  confiBeth  ufually  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  people  of  all  forts. — 
Thefe  lodge  all  in  fair  tents,  richly 
hanged,  which  being  pitched  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  that  country,  they 
make  a  very  gorgeous  and  glorious 
Ihcw,  as  of  a  moB  beautiful  and  large 
city. 

This  Magor  hath  a  place  called  the 
Maoll,  in  which  he  keepeth  a  thou¬ 
fand  women  to  ferve  his  luBful  de¬ 
fires. 

When  he  maketh  his  progrefs  his 
concubines  go  with  him  in  all  fump- 
tuous  manner,  carried  upon  elephants 
in  caBles,  richly  covered  ;  or  upon 
men’s  Ihoulders,  in  a  frame  made 
like  the  upper  part  of  a  coach,  but 
not  fo  clofe  covered.  Ke  hath  under 
him  thirty-feven  provinces,  and  very 
many  goodly  cities :  The  length  of 
his  country  is  2S00  miles,  the  breadth 
1900  miles. 

When  he  admitteth  to  his  prefence 
the  Perfian  ambaffador,  or  the  ain- 
bafiador  of  any  other  mighty  king, 
when  he  giveth  them  either  kind  or 
loving  fpceches,  or  looks,  then  the 
ambalfadors,  in  token  of  thiinkfulnefs, 
kifs  the  earth.  But  Sir  Thomas  Roc, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain’s  ambafr 
fador,  w'ould  not  fo  much  derogate 
from  his  place,  to  abafe  himfclf  fo 
demifliveiy.  Notwith Banding,  he  wa* 
always  entertained  vwith  more  and 
greater  refpefts  ti:ian  any  other  am- 
baBador. 

This  Magor  doth  every  year  weigh 
himfelf  in  a  balance  made  for  the 
purpofe  ;  firB,  he  weigheth  himfelf 
with  weights  of  filver,  next  he  weigh¬ 
eth  himfelf  with  weights  of  gohi,  and 
laBly,  with  jewels  and  precious  Bones. 
His  weight  of  filver  and  gold,  he 
giveth  away  liberally  at  his  plea  hire  ; 
after  he  is  weighed,  he  moiinteth  in¬ 
to  his  throne,  and  then  he  thiowctli, 
among B  the  Banders -by,  n  great 
quantity  of  filver  and  gold,  made 
hollow,  like  to  the  form  of  initrne'as, 
and  fuch  other  fpicesv,  as  his  country 
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eft  followers;  haying  taken  his  fon, 
he  placed  him  to  fee  the  execution  of 
thple  2000  he  had  taken :  The  man¬ 
ner  of  the  execution  being  terrible, 
for  they  were  put  into  the  ground 
upon  (harp  (lakes,  and  fo  left  to  die. 
After  this  execution,  Magor  fliut  up 
and  fealed  his  1^’s  eyes,  fo  that,  for 
three  years,  he  faw  no  light  of  fun  or 
moon  at  all :  Seven  years  he  kept  him 
in  clofe  prifon,  but,  at  this  time,  he 
hath  a  little  more  liberty.  This 
Prince  is  of  a  different  difpofition 
from  his  father,  for  he  keepeth  but 
one  wife,  and  is  a  great  favourer  and 
protetftof  of  Chriftians ;  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  beloved  of  all  men. 

Magor  yvill  not  undertake,  nor  do 
any  bufinels  of  irnpqrt,  but  as  he  (hall 
be  dire(5ted  and  couhfelled  by  his 
aftrologers and  magicians;  when  they 
tell  him  the  day  and  hour  are  fortu¬ 
nate,  theii  he  adventureth  upon  any 
thing  ;  he  cannot  endure  to  hear  any 
talk  of  mention  made  of  death,  which 
is  the  mofj  defperate  and  •  greateft 
folly  yvhich  oiir  age  can,  or  doth  af¬ 
ford  ;  nay,  what  madnefs  is  it  ?  Not 
to  hear  talk,  nor  make  provifion  for 
that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  God 
hadi  appointed  nothing  more  certain 
than  death,  becaufe  vve  Ihould  ever 
confider  of  it ;  and  nothing  more  un¬ 
certain  than  the  hour  of  death,  be¬ 
caufe,  every  hour,  we  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  it. 

Magor  being  much  delighted  with 
aftrologers,  magicians,  and  witches, 
of  which  his  country  is  replenifhed, 
there  came  upon  a  time  one  of  that 
crew  iinto  him,  arid  prefented  unto 
him  ah  ape  ;  telling  Magor,  that  the 
ape  could  do  ftrang^  and  admirable 
tricks.  Well,  quoth  Magor,  we  will 
make  trial  of  your  ape’s  ftill  and 
cunning,  and  thereupon  conam^nded 
the  ape  and  her'  mafler  to  be  carried 
but  of  that  room  into  another,  that 
they  might  not  fee  what  was  done  in 
their ‘  abfcnce.  Magor  took  a  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  having  always 
about  him  a  great  number  of  boys. 


doth  afford.  Tfiefe  ceremonies  being 
ended,  then  he  beginnAh  to  caroufe, 
and  largely  to  drink,  with  his  nobles, 
fill  they  be  all  drunk.  The  fcales 
with  which  he  is  weighed  are  all  of 
maffy  gold,  richly  befec  with  precious 
ftoncs. 

No  man  hath  any  land  in  this  Ma- 
gor’s  country  but  himfelf ;  he  giv- 
eth  pehfions,  and  taketh  away  pen- 
fioas,  at  his  pleafure.  No  child  in¬ 
herits  any  thing  which  his  father  had 
in  poiTeffion,  but  at  the  pleafure  of 
Magor:  All  honour  and  gentility 
dieth  with  the  perfon  :who  had  any, 
and  returns  back  to  the  Magor. 

"He  (heweth  himfelf,  in'public  and 
open  manner  to  the  people,  at  the 
leaft,  three  times  in  a  day  ;  firll,  at 
the  fun-rifmg,  to  which  he  maketh 
low  reverence.  Secondly,*  at  nooii, 
at  vvliich  time  he  feeth  elephants  fight, 
or  fome  other  paftimes  provided  for 
him.  'Thirdly,*  before  the  fun  fet, 
but,  when’  the  fun  is  felting,  he  de- 
feendeth  from  his  throne,  and  fhew- 
cth  as  lov  obeifance  as  he  did  at  the 
rifnig.  '  •  *  . 

At  all  thefe  times,  whofoever  co- 
meth  unto  him  as  a  fuitor,  ufcth’no 
other  ineans  for  his  di/patch,  but  to 
hold  up  a'  paper  in  his  hand,*  and  he 
is  heard  immediately,  and  eiicounter- 
eth  the  heft  fortune  which  fuitors  can 
defire;  for  either  he  prefently  obtain- 
eth  his  fiiit,  or  hath  a  prefent  denial ; 
there  are  no  mafters  of  requefts,  ‘nor 
any  dilatUry  references  upon  any  pe- 
lition.  .  . 

Magor’s  people  are  governed  by  no 
other  laws  but  what  lie  in  his  bread, 
and  the  breafts  of  his  coiinfellors  ;  yet 
there  is  no  place  where  bufineffes  are 
fooncr  4ifp^fclied,  of  where  juftice  is 
more  uprightly  and  impartially'  ad- 
ininifteredi  ’  ’  ‘‘  '  ‘  * 

Curfere^  the  eldeft  fon  of  Magor, 
being  of  An  haughty  and  afpiring  fpi- 
f it,’ pradiled  to  take  from  his  mther 
both*  crown  and’  kingdom  ; ‘but  Ma¬ 
gor  not  only  took  his  fon  prifoner, 
but,  with  him,  fome  2600  of  his  chief- 
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two  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  m)kich 
he  keepeth  for  unnatural  and  beajlly 
ufesy  he  gave  the  ring  to  one  of  the 
boys,  and  bade  him  hide  it ;  then, 
thcfe  boys  flocking  together,  the  ape 
•and  his  maftcr  were  called  in  :  Now, 
quoth  Magor,  let  your  ape  try  her 
{kill ;  I  have  loft  my  ring,  let  us  fee 
if  (he  can  find  it ;  The  ape’s  mafter 
commanded  the  ape  to  fetch  the  ring ; 
the  ape  went  immediately  to  the  boy 
which  had  the  ringi  and  took  it  out 
of  his  bofon),  and  brought  it  to  Ma- 
gor  ;  who  wondering  much  at  it,  he 
caufed  the'  fecond  time  the  ape  and 
her  mafter  to  retire  out  of  fight,  and, 
in  their  abfence,  he  caufed  his  fecre- 
tary  to  write,  in  feveral  papers,  the 
names  of  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
greateft  gods  and  prophets,  w^hich 
either  were  heard  or  known  to  be 
worftiipped,  either  in  his  country,  or 
in  any  place  of  the  world  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  written,  they  were  mingled  in  an 
heap,  and  laid  upon  a  table  ;  then  the 
ape  was  called  for,  and  commanded 
to  take  the  name  of  the  greateft  God, 
and  trueft  prophet,  from  -amongft 
thofe  papers  ;  the  ape  went  prefently 
to  the  papers,  and  turning  them  up, 
from  amongft  them  all,  only  took  out 
the  name  of  Jefusj  and  delivered  it 
to  Magor;  whereupon  Magor  and  the 
reft  of  his  nobles  were  much  amazed; 
but,  upon  fecret  conference  amongft 
themfelves,  they  refolved  to  rnake  fur¬ 
ther  trial;  Whereupon  the  mafter 
and  the  ape  were  con^manded  to  go 
to  a  further  room,  and  fome  perfons 
commanded  to  watch  them,  that  the 
fufpicion  of  all  deceivable  courfeg 
might  be  taken  away  and  cleared. — 
The  papers  were  written  again  with 
the  fame  names,  and  rnore  were  ad¬ 
ded  ;  which  being  done,  'the  ape  was 
called  for  the  fecond  time,  and  to 
make  choice  as  formerly  Ihe  had  been 
diredled  ;  (he  prefently  went  to  the 
papers,  and  made  the  fame  choice 
which  before  (he  had  done  ;  which 
ftruck  ^lago^  and  his  nobles  in  a 
greater  amaze  than  at  the  firft  ;  not- 


withftanding  a  third  trial  was  made, 
but  with  the  like  and  fame  fuccefs; 
whereupon  a  great  nobleman  humbly 
befought  Magor  that  he  might  make 
the  fourth  trial,  which  was  granted 
him.  This  great  man  was  called 
Matiolet  Chan^  which,  iu  their  Ian- 
guage.  fignifieth  ,  Mi?  beloved  Lord,^ 
He  caufed  the  names  to  be  written  a 
fourth  time,  and  mingled  together, 
and  call  in  a  heap  upon  the  table  ; 
the  ape  was  called  as  formerly  flie  had 
been,  and  commanded  to  make  choice 
of  the  greateft  God  or  prophet,  whofe 
name  was  contained  in  thofe  papers. 
The  ape  went  prefently  to  the  heap, 
and  (lightly  and  fcornfully  turnecl 
them  over,  but  took  up  no  paper,  but 
returned  to  her  mafter.  Magor  and 
his  nobility  wondered  more  at  this 
than  at  what  palfed  before,  and  afked 
the  ape’s  mafter  what  might  be  the 
caufe  why  the  ape  would  not  bring 
any  paper,  as  before  (he  had  done, 
but  turned  them  up  in  fo  fcornful  a 
manner  ?  Perhaps,  quoth  the  mafter, 
the  name  which  the  ape  looketh  for 
\  is  not  there  amongft  them  ;  then  the 
j  papers  being  examined,  the  name  of 
fe/us  was  miffing;  uow,  quoth  Ma- 
gor,  let  the  ape  thew  her  cunning  to 
fetch  that  paper,  wherein  that  name 
is  written*  The  ape,  receiving  lier 
command,  made  prefent  haftc  to  Mat- 
tolet  Chan,  and  leaped  upon  him, 
and  withal  thruft  her  hand  into  his 
bofom,  and  drew  out  the  name  of 
Jejuiy  which  Ihe  brought  haftily  to 
Magor.  This,  being  fo  ftrange  aa 
accident,  was  wondered  at  of  all  the 
ftaiiders-by,  whereof  fome  were  Jews, 
fome  Mahometans,  fome  Chriltians, 
with  others.  This  hath  been  averre4 
to  be  true  by  Mr  Edward  Terry, 
preacher  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who 
heard  it  creditably  reported,  as  afore- 
faid.  'And  Sir  Thomas  Roe  hath 
reported  the  farne  for  truth  to  fundry 
right  honourable  perfonages.  Mr 
Terry,  the  preacher,  hath  often  feea 

ape. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next*) 


“  But  Ihould  he  fquandcr  my  eftate. 

And  pawn  my  jewels,  rings,  and  plate ! 

And  witlcfs  I*  by  folly  led, 

Be  turn’d  adrift  to  beg  my  bread!** 

The  doftor,  vers’d  in  womankind. 
Perceiv’d  the  workings  of  her  mind. 

“  Madam,  (he  cries,)  when  truth  wc  feet 
All  argument  is  often  weak  ; 

When  reafons  weigh  on  either  part. 

Opinion  vainly  tries  her  art : 

So,  till  defeending  truth  prevails. 

She  ii:s  fufpended  o’er  the  fcalcs. 

A  may  more  fpeedy  (hall  be  try’d,— 

A  tongue  (hall  fpeak  that  never  ly’d  ; 

Know,  Madam,  then,  my  pari(h  bcU 
Is  famous  for  advifing  well, 

Whate’er  the  point  in  quedion  be. 

It  hits  the  matter  to  a  T  : 

Thus,  as  it  dictates  by  its  tone. 

You  fure  mud  wed,  or  lie  alone.** 

Now  tow’rd  the  church  in  hade  they  go; 
The  widow  chearful  ?— But  fo  to— 

Yet  vows,  whate’er  the  aiifwer  giv’n. 

She  “  pioudy  will  yield  to  Heav’n 
.The  dodlor  too  exhorts  the  fair. 

To  “  liden  and  decide  with  care.** 

And  now  the  myd’ry  to  unfold, 

He  turn’d  the  key,  the  bell  he  toll’d. 

Our  widow  mus’d,  and  knit  her  brow— 

“  Well,  Madam,  pray  what  think  you  now  ; 
(Here,  fird  die  fobb’d  and  wip’d  her  eye. 
Then  labour’d  out  a  doleful  figh.) 

“  Think,  doflor !— Why,  the  cafe  is  plain  : 
Alas,  I  hnd  refidance  vain ! 

In  heav’n,  ’tis  faid,  our  doom  is  feal’d: 

Ah,  Florimond  ! — and  mud  I  yield? 

Yet  rot  by  choice — by  fate  I’m  won ; 

The  will  of  Heav’n  he  ever  done! 

I'hc  bell  ordains  thee  to  my  bed. 

For  hark,  it  fairly  bids  me  "wed. 

Dear  doftor,  then  (I  (peak  with  forrow) 

.Be  lure  you  be  at  home  to-morrow.” 

Think  you  my  fimple  tale  too  long? 

Then  hear  the  moral  of  my  fong; 

The  moral,  to  no  fex  cenfiii’d, 

Regards  alike  all  human  kind. 

Sly  pafHon  and  didemper’d  fcnle 
Ufurp  the  form  of  evidence; 

And  truth  and  fallehood.  good  and  ill, 
Receive  their  tincture  from  the  will, 

Man  boads  his  reafon’s  pow'r  in  vain. 

The  pageant  drags  a  hidden  chain  : 

A  vary’d  lhape  each  objcfl  wears, 

Jud  as  he  wilhes,  hopes,  or  fears: 

His  deeped  thought,  his  vaunted  rule, 

Is  Pallion’s  Have,  or  Folly's  fool. 

*Tis  hence  we  blindly  can  approve 
The  very  faults  of  thofe  we  love ; 

*Tis  hence  we  blindly  can  debate 
The  nobicd  deeds  of  thofe  we  hate. 

Abroad  thus  works  perverted  will, 

At  home  our  views  are  darker  dill : 


THE  DECISION,  if  Tale, 


LARISSA,  fprightly  once  and  gay, 


Now  figh’d  the  tedious  hours  away : 

She  moyrn’d  the  kinded  hulband  gone. 

The  hulband  much— but  more  the  man. 

Dark  weeds  conceal’d  the  fair  from  view— 
Yet  mightily  became  her  too! 

She  veil’d  her  pretty  blubber’d  face. 

And  wept  her  dear — with  fuch  a  grace ! 

But  lo !  young  Florimond  appears. 

To  dry  the  joylefs  widow’s  tears: 

His  fuit  (be  hears  with  warm  dildais, 
Proteded  all  his  hopes  were  vain  ; 

Her  hands  die  wrong,  her  robe  (he  rent. 

And  wept,  and  “  wonder’d  what  he  meant!’ 
Yet  thro*  the  drop  that  drown’d  her  eye, 

•Tis  (aid  there  fprang  a  fpark  of  joy  : 

And  fage  diviners  could  foretell, 

That  Florimond  might  yet  do  well. 

A  fcruple  now  didurb’d  her  head, 

••  Whether  it  were  a  fin  to  wed  ?” 

Queries  and  doubts  her  brain  podefs’d; 

And  bufy  confcience  broke  her  red. 

So,  to  rcfolve  this  knotty  cafe, 

She  feeks  the  curate  of  the  place  : 

A  cafuid  ?— deep. — Of  judgment  ? — found. 
Yes,  fam’d  for  parts — the  parifh  round. 

Clarida,  with  the  rifing  fun. 

Approach’d  her  friend,  and  thus  begun : 

**  Full  (ixty  times  hath  yonder  light 
Arofe— as  oft  hath  funk  in  night. 

Since  the  lamented  hour  that  gave 
My  faithful  confort  to  the  grave : 

And  fore  no  (econd  love  (ball  e’er 
Efface  that  image  dill  fo  dear : 

Clariffa,  to  his  mem'ry  jud. 

For  ever  (ball  revere  nis  dud. 

Yet  cruel  Prudence  may  require 
What  elfe  were  foreign  to  dcfire : 

And  ’midd  a  weight  of  cares,  you  know. 
What  can  a  helplefs  woman  do  ? 

My  heedlefs  fervants  (light  my  call. 

My  farmers  break,  my  houfes  fall  : 

And  Florimond,  with  winning  air, 

Tells  me  they  want  a  hulband ’scare, 

What  does  my  learned  doftor  fay  ?’* 

Why,  marry  fure — without  delay.”— 

“  But  (hould  the  lover  prove  unkiud, 

A  tyrant  o’er  her  tender  mind, 

How  hard  my  lot,  condemn’d  to  mingle 
Tears  with  my  cup!” — Why,  then  live  fin 


•*  Yet  what  if  an  obdurate  fair 
Should  drive  a  lover  to  defpair  ? 
lYou  know  the  fooiifh  freaks  of  men : 

I  dread  the  thought!”—**  Nay,  take  him 
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And  a£Vions  deem’d  abfurd  in  thee,  j 

Arc  prudent,  wife,  and  jurt  in  me: 

Self-love  adores  her  own  caprice, 

Still  deifies  each"  darling  vice, 

And  by  the  colour  of  a  name. 

Removes  at  once  the  guilt  and  fiiamc. 

The  prodigal  is  gen’rous,  free. 

The  mifer  bnafts  oeconomy : 

Gay  the  debauch’d, — the  proud  is  great. 

The  bold  opprefF^r  hates  a  cheat, 

The  fawning  Have  obliges  ail, 

And  mad  revenge  is  honour’s  call. 

Thus  palTion  (hoots  thro’  ev’ry  part. 

The  brain  is  tainted  with  the  heart. 

Weak  judgment  falls  bfforc  temptation, 
jind  rujon^^is  but  inclination. 

To  a  Maiden  Ladt  on  the  Death  of  a  favourite 
Canary  Bird. 

I 

IN  that  foft  feafon  of  the  year 

When  ev’ry  plant,  and  cv'ry  flow’r, 

And  all  creation  feems  to  (hare 

The  force  of  Nature’s  plaflic  pow’r: 

By  fympathetic  feelings  fway’d, 

Dorinda,  tho*  in  Tingle  (late. 

Thought  Nature’s  laws  Ihould  be  obey’d. 

And  thus,  with  confeious  joy  elate. 

Her  Cock  and  Hen  Canary  bird, 

Which  charm’d  with  fong  fo  blythe  and 
clever, 

Refolv’d  now  lovingly  (hould  herd, 

And  chirp  with  fondelt  glee  together. 

For  long  ihcfc  birds,  it  was  perceiv’d. 

Had  each  for  each  a  fond  affe^ion. 

Nor  was  (he  in  the  lead  deceiv’d. 

And  took  them  under  her  protefHon. 

The  happy  pair,  from  day  to  day, 

In  building  of  their  nc(l  (he  view’d. 

And  oft  obferv’d  their  am’rous  pby 
With  anxious  fond  folicitude. 

Anticipation  faw  their  loves 
A  future  progeny  would  bear : 

While  buoyant  Hope  the  work  approves. 

That  would  reward  her  tender  care. 

But  mark  the  end  of  human  fcfiemes! 

How  impotently  weak  and  vain  ! 

Illufivc  Hope,  with  fiatt’ring  dreams. 

Oft  turns  our  fancy’d  blii's  to  pain. 

IXeath,  cruel  Death,  with  tyrant  pow’r, 

Thcfc  feather’d  warblers  halcyon  (late 
VTurp’d,-— >and  in  one  haph  fs  hour 

Snatch’d  from  the  Cock  his  tender  mate : 

Who  now  difconfblate  doth  mourn 
The  once  blefs’d  partner  of  his  datioo, 

A  martyr  from  his  bofom  torn 
In  the  Toft  a£t  of  procreation. 

Thus  have  1  feen  in  real  life, 

The  rell^  of  Come  happy  pair. 


The  lofs  of  miftrefs  or  of  wife 
Surviving  in  a  fad  defpair. 

Ccafe  then,  Dorinda,  ceafe  to  grieve 
Your  gentle  Bird’s  unhappy  fate. 

Since  none  from  death  can  find  reprieve. 

The  debt  we  all  muft  liquidate! 

Indulgtnt  to  his  drooping  (late, 

Your  kindne(s  marks  my  long  epiftic. 
Which  gave  the  Cock  another  mate. 

Again  to  teach  him  how  to  whifilc. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

On  M  A  )*. 

HA(L!  thrice  hail!  thou  blifsful  day. 

The  firft  of  ever-blooming  May! 

In  thee  all  Nature  gay  appears, 

And  all  her  rich  apparel  wears  r 
In  thee,  the  harmlefs  feather’d  throng 
From  morn  to  night  their  notes  prolong, 

The  blackbird  whiftles  from  each  bu(h, 
Accomp’ny’d  by  the  Ihriller  thrulh. 

Ill  thee,  the  carelcfs  lambkins  ftray, 

And  round  their  dams  in  gambols  play, 
Whilft  gentle  ihephcrds  (cek  the  grove 
Y'o  tell  their  artlef>  tales  of  love. 

Or  amidd  the  hawthorn  bow’rs, 

Deck  their  fw'ccthearts’  bread  with  flow’rs.-^ 
Let  us,  my  Mary,  join  the  throng, 

I  And  mix  our  notes  in  rural  fong, 

I  Let  us  fiHg  of  faithful  love, 

And  the  delights  in  it  we  prove,— 

(  hither  haden,  void  of  care, 

Ev’ry  joy  (hall  meet  us  there; 

Impatiently  the  ihephcrds  (lay. 

To  hail  my  Mary  Queen  of  Mat! 

Edin,  Maji,  1781.  r, 

GAIETY  AND  INTmOCEIsj  CE !  Or,  Thkra* 
nia’j  Kiss. 

Give  me,  my  charming  girl,  cry’d  I, 
While  plcafurc  fparkl’d  in  my  eye, 

Give  me,  thou  lovely  fource  of  hlifs, 

A  melting,  moid,  and  balmy  kiss! 

Quick  with  a  fmile  the  fair  advanc’d, 

As  quick  my  blood  with  rapture  «lanc’Jt 
While  lightly  (kimming  o’er  my  lips. 

Away  w'ith  lively  air  Ihc  trips. 

And,  laughing,  o’er  her  (hojldcr  threw 
\  look  ot  archnefs,  as  Gie;  fiew. 

Her  am’rous  flight  I  foon  furpafs’d, 

Her  pulfc  more  nimble  than  her  hade  : 

And  as  (  held  her  in  my  arms. 

And  as  I  .gaz’d  upon  her  charms. 

As  one  who  would  not  be  dcuy’d. 

In  tender  accent,  thus  I  cry’d — 

“  Ah!  whither  dod  tbou  idly  fly  ? 

Thou  wanton  fource  of  all  my  joy  ! 

This  is  not  to  affljrd  me  hlifs; 

’Twas  but  the  fiadow  of  a  ajs  s  ! 
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REVIEW. 

Thi  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fa'll  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon,  VoU  II. 

and  III.  [P.  15*0 

IN  the  twenty- fecond  chapter  we 
find  Julian  in  the  undifputed  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Roman  empire,  purfuing 
with  great  zeal  a  reform  of  the  palace 
and  government,  the  abufes  introdu¬ 
ced  into  which  are  painted  by  our 
author  in  a  very  lively  and  forcible 
light. 

In  the  fucceeding  chapter,  our  au¬ 
thor  .retTiarks,  that  the  caufe  of  Ju¬ 
lian’s  Grange  and  fatal  apoftacy  may 
be  derived  from  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his 
family  ;  and  this  obfervation  the  hif- 
torian  confirms  by  a  variety  of  judi¬ 
cious  reflc<51ions.  As  one  of  the  moft 
flagrant  ai5ts  by  which  tliis  Emperor 
manifefted  his  averfion  to  Chriftia- 
nitv,  was  fhe  order  he  iflued  for  re- 
building  the  temple  ot  Jerufalem,  we 
lhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  hifto- 
rian’s  account  of .  this  tranfadlion, 
with  his  obfervations  on  the  event. 

THE  vain  and  ambitious  mind 
of  Julian  might  afpire  to  reftore  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerufa- 
Jem.  As  the  Chrillians  were  firmly 
perfuaded  that  a  fentence  of  everlas¬ 
ting  deftrudion  had  been  pronounced 
againft  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mofaic 
law,  the  imperial  fophift  would  have 
converted  the  fuccefs  of  his  underta¬ 
king  into  a  fpecious  argument  againft 
the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth 
of  revelation.  He  was  difpleafed 
with  the  fpiritual  worfhip  of  the  fy- 
nagogue  ;  but  he  approved  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Mofes,  who  had  not  dif- 
claiiied  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Egypt.  The  local  and 
national  deity  cf  the  Jews  was  fin- 
cerely  adored  by  a  pol)  theift,  who  de- 


fired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  Gods  ;  and  fuch  was  the  appetite 
of  Julian  for  bloody  facrifice,  that  his 
emulation  might  be  excited  by  the 
piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered, 
at  the  feaft  of  the  dedication,  twenty- 
two  thoufand  oxen,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  fhcep.  Thefe 
confiderations  might  influence  his  de- 
.  figns  ;  but  the  profpedt  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  important  advantage,  would 
not  fiiffer  the  impatient  monarch  to 
expe<5l  the  remote  and  uncertain  event 
of  the  Perfian  war.  He  rcfolved  to 
ered,  without  delay,  on  the  comman¬ 
ding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  ftately 
temple,  which  might  eclipfe  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  church  of  the  refurredtion 
on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary  ;  to 
eftablilh  an  order  of  priefts,  whole  in- 
tereffed  zeal  would  detect  the  arts, 
and  refift  the  ambition,  of  their  Chrif* 
tian  rivals  ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous 
colony  of  Jews,  whofe  ftern  fanati- 
cifm  would  be  always  prepared  to  fe¬ 
cond,  and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hof- 
tile  meafures  of  the  Pagan  govern¬ 
ment.  Among  the  friends  of  the 
Emperor  (if  the  names  of  Emperor 
and  of  friend  are  not  incompatible) 
the  fieft  place  was  affigned,  by  Julian 
liimfelf,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned 
Alypius*  The  humanity  of  Alypius 
was  tempered  by  fevere  juftice  and 
manly  fortitude ;  and  while  he  exer* 
cifed  his  abilities  in  the  pivil  adminif* 
tration  of  •  Britain,  he  imitated,  in 
his  poetical  compofitions,  the  harmo¬ 
ny  and  foftnefs  of  the  odes  of  Sappho. 
This  minifier,  to  whom  Julian  com- 
‘  municated,  without  referve,  his  moft 
carelefs  levities,  and  his  moft  lerious 
counfels,  received  an  extraordinary 
commillion  to  reftore,  to  its  priftine 
beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  and 
the  diligence  of  Alypius  required  and 
obtained  the  ftrenuous  fupport  of  the 
governor  of  Paleftine.  At  the  call  of 
their ‘great  deliverer,  the  Jews,  from 
'  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  af- 
fembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of 
their  fathers  and  their  infolent  tri- 
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Uinph  alarmed  and  exafperated  ,  the 
Chriftian  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem. 
The  defire  of  rebuilding  the  temple 
has,  in  every  age,  been  the  ruling 
paflion  of  the  children  of  Iffael.  In 
this  propitious  moment  the  nien  for¬ 
got  their  avarice,  and  the  women 
their  delicacy ;  fpades  and  pickaxes 
oir  filver  were  provided  by  the  vanity 
of  the  rich,  and  the  riibbilh  was  rranf- 
ported  in  mantles  of  filk  and  purple. 
Every  piirfe  was  opened  in  liberal 
contributions,  every  haiid  claimed  a 
lhare  iii  the  pious  labour  ;  and  the 
commands  of  a  great  monarch  were 
executed  by  the  enthufiafm  of  a  whole 

people.  •  .  i  ;  • 

Yet,  on  this  occafiohi  the  joint 
efforts  of  power  and  enthufiafm  were 
unfuccefsful ;  and  the  ground  of  the 
Jewilh  temple,  which  is  now  covered 
by  a  Mahometan  mofque,  flill  conti¬ 
nued  to  exhibit  the  fame  edifying 
fpedacle  of  ruin  and  defolation..  Per¬ 
haps  the  abfence  and  death  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a 
Chriftian  reign,  might  explain  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  an  arduous  work,  which 
was  attempted  only  in  the  laft  fix 
months  of  the  life  of  Julian.  But 
the  Chriftians  entertained  a  natural 
and  pious  expedlation,  that,  in  this 
memorable  conteft,  the  honour  of  re* 
ligion  would  be  vindicated  by  fome 
fignal  miracle.  An  earthquake,  a 
whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  which 
overturned  and  fcattered  the  new 
foundations  of  the  temple,  are  attef- 
ted,  with  fome  variations,  by  con¬ 
temporary  and  refpe(ftablc  evidence. 
This  public  event  is  defcribed  by 
Ambrofe,  Biftiop  of  Milan,  in  an 
epiftle  to  the  Emperor  ’Theodofius, 
which  muft  provoke  the  fevere  ani- 
tnadverfion  of  the  Jews  ;  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  Chryfoftom,  who  might  appeal 
to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of 
his  congregation  at  Antioch  ;  and 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  publiftied 
his  account  of  tl>e  miracle  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fame  year.  The 
laft' of  thefe  writers  has  boldly  decla- 
Yoi..  LI  I. 


red*  that  this  pretematur?il  ctent 
was  not  difpiited  by  tfio  infidels ;  and 
his  alTeftion,  ftrahge  as  it  may  feem^ 
is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable 
teftimdny  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
The  phiiofophic  foldier,  who  loved 
the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  pre¬ 
judices*  of  his  maftef,  has  recorded, 
in  his  judicious  and  candid  hiftofy  of 
his  dwh  times,  the  extraordinary  ob- 
(lacles  which  interrupted  the  refto- 
ratioii  of  the'  temple  of  Jerufalemi 

Whilft  Alypius,  aflTifted  by  the  gd- 
veirnof  of  the  province^  urged,  with 
vigour  and  diligence,  the  execution 
of  th(“  work*  horrible  balls  of  fire 
breaking  out  near  the  foundations* 
with  freqiieht  and  reiterated  attacks* 
rendered  the  place,  from  time  to 
time,  inacceflible  to  the  fcorched  and 
blafted  workmen  ;  and  the  victorious 
element  continuing  in  this  manner 
obftinately  and  refdlucely  bent,  as  it 
were,  to  drive  them  to  a  diftance, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned.'^ 
Such  authority  Ihould  fatisfy  a  belie-  . 
ving,  and  muft  aftonilh  an  incredu-  \ 
loiis  mind.  Yet  a  philofopher  may 
ftill  require  the  original  evidence  of 
impartial  and  intelligent  fpectators* 
At  this  important  crifis,  any  fingular 
accident  of  nature  would  alTume  the 
appearance,  and  produce  the  effects* 
of  a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  de¬ 
liverance  would  be  fpeedily  improved 
and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of 
the  clergy  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  credulity  of  the  Chriftian  world  ; 
and,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  years* 
a  Roman  hlftorlan*  careieis  of  theo¬ 
logical  difputes*  might  adorn  his 
work  with  the  fpecious  and  fplcndid 
miracle.*^ 

The  fubfequent  period  of  Julianas 
rcigh  affords  the  hiftorian  ample  fcope 
for  a  difplay  of  the  Emperor’s  ta¬ 
lents,  as  well  as  his  demerits  ;  and  in 
delineating  both,  Mr  Gibbon  prefents 
us  with  a  variety  of  obfervations, 
which  are  pertinent,  pointed,  and  phi- 
lofuphieal.. 
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After  relating  the  hiftory  of  the 
fliort  reign  of  Jovian  and  the  final 
divifion  of  the  Eaftcrn  and  Weftern 
empires,  under  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens,  the  author  takes  a  view  of  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  adminiftration, 
and  next  recites  the  military  ftate  of 
the  empire  at  this  period.  He  di¬ 
vides  the  latter  of  thefe  fubjefts  into 
five  parts  ;  treating  feparately  of  the 
war  in  Germany,  Britain,  Africa,  the 
Eafi,  and  along  the  Danube. 

The  following  is  our  author^s  ac¬ 
count  of  an  earthquake  that  happened 
under  the  iaft-mentioned  Emperors  ; 
which  we  quote  with  a  view  of  (hew¬ 
ing  the  animated  obfervations  of  this 
elegant  writer. 

“In  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Vaiens,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-firft  day  of  July,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Roman  world  was 
lliaken  by  a  violent  and  deftruflive 
earthquake.  The  impreflion  vras  com¬ 
municated  to  the  waters  ;  the  (hores  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry,  by 
the  fudden  retreat  of  the  fea  ;  great 
quantities  of  filh  were  caught  with 
the  hand  ;  large  velTels  were  ftranded 
on  the  mud  ;  and  a  curious  fpeclator 
amufed  his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy, 
by  contemplating  the  various  appear¬ 
ance  of  valJies  and  mountains,  which 
had  never,  fince  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  been  expofed  to  the  fun.  But 
the  tide  foon  returned,  with  the  weight 
of  an  immenfe  aud  Irrefiftible  deluge, 
which  was  feverely  felt  on  the  coafts 
of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Egypt :  large  boats  were  tranf- 
ported  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  or  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles 
from  the  (hore  ;  the  people,  with  their 
habitations,  were  fwept  away  by  the 
waters ;  ahd  the  city  of  Alexandria 
annually  commemorated  the  fatal 
day,  on  which  fifty  thoufand  perfons 
had  loft  their  lives  in  the  inundation. 
This  calamity,  the  report  of  which 
was  magnified  from  one  province  to 
aaother,  aftoniflied  and  terrified,  the 


fubje<5ks  of  Rome ;  and  their  affrighted 
imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent 
of  a  momentary  evil.  They  recol- 
kiSled  the  preceding  earthquakes, 
which  had  fubverted  the  cities  of 
Paleftine  and  Bythinia  :  they  con- 
fidered  thefe  alarming  ftrokes  as  the 
prelude  only  of  ftill  more  dreadful 
calamities,  and  their  fearful  vanity 
was  difpofed  to  confound  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  declining  empire,  and  a 
finking  world.  It  was  the  fafhion  of 
the  times  to  attribute  every  remark¬ 
able  event  to  the  particular  will  of 
the  Deity ;  the  alterations  of  nature 
were  connc(Sled,  by  an  invifible  chain, 
with  the  moral  and  metaphyfical  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the 
moll  fagacioiis  divines  could  diftin- 
gulfn,  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
refpe(flive  prejudices,  that  the  efta-- 
blilhment  of  herefy  tended  to  produce 
an  earthquake  ;  or  that  a  deluge  was 
the  inevitable  confequence  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fin  and  error.” 

The  author  having  arrived  at  the 
period  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
I  invaded  by  the  northern  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  his  attention  is  attracted 
towards  an  enquiry  into  the  genuine 
charader  of  thofe  uncultivated  na¬ 
tions.  He  begins  with  obferving, 
that  the  paftoral  manners,  which  have 
been  adorned  with .  the  fairell  attri¬ 
butes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce 
and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life. 
To  Illuftrate  this  propofition,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  confider  a  nation  of  (hep- 
herds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three 
important  articles  of  diet,  habitation, 
and  exercife  ;  refpedting  each  of  which 
he  adduces  a  variety  of  ingenious  ob¬ 
fervations.  He  next  traces  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Huns  from  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China  ;  relating,  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  their  wars  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country,  their  ednquefts 
in  iscythia,  and  their  vi»5lories  over 
the  Goths,  who  emplored  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Emperor  Vaiens ;  but^ 
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vritliout  awaiting  his  determination, 
broke  into  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
empire,  in  their  flight  from  the  Huns. 
With  this  memorable  event  in  hiflory 
concludes  the  fecond  volume  of  this 
elaborate  and  excellent  work. 

(To  be  continued^) 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fome  eminent  Characters.  By 
John  Moore,  M.  D.  [P.  116.3 

Leaving  Loretto,  our  travel¬ 
ler  palFes  through  Macerata  and 
Toientino,  encounters  the  Appenines, 
and  proceeding  by  Spoletto,  Ferni, 
and  other  inferior  towns,  at  length 
arrives  at  Rome. — In  this  part  of  the 
tour  we  meet  with  little  worth  no¬ 
tice  i  nor  is  the  account  wdiich  our 
author  gives  of  this  antient  city  any 
way  intcrefting. — It  contains,  at  pre- 
fent,  w^e  are  told,  about  1 70,000  in¬ 
habitants. — The  Do(flor  gives  the 
following  defcription  of  the  famous 
church  of  St  Peter’s  : 

The  church  of  St  Peter’s,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  furpaiTes,  in  fize 
and  magnificence,  the  fined  monu¬ 
ments  of  antient  architecture.  The 
Grecian  and  Roman  temples  were 
more  diftinguiflied  for  the  elegance 
of  their  form  than  their  magnitude. 
The  Pantheon,  which  was  ereCted  to 
all  the  gods,  is  the  moft  entire  antique 
temple  in  Rome.  It  is  faid,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  to  confirm  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  modern  over  antient  archi¬ 
tecture,  made  the  dome  of  St  Peter’s 
of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  Pan¬ 
theon  ;  raifing  the  immenfe  fabric 
upon  four  pilafters ;  whereas  the 
whole  circle  of  the  rotunda  reds  upon 
the  ground.  This  great  artift,  per¬ 
haps,  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
being  thought  as  fuperior  to  the  an¬ 
tient  architecture,  as  he  was  confci- 
ous  of  being  inferior  to  foine  of  the 
fculptors  of  antiquity. 

All  who  have  feen  St  Paul’s  In 
London  may,  by  an  enlargement  of 


its  dimenfions,  form  fome  Idea  of  the 
external  appearance  of  St  Peter’s, 
j  But  the  refcmblance  fails  entirely  on 
comparing  them  within  ;  St  Peter’s 
being  lined,  in  many  parts,  with  the 
moft  precious  and  beautiful  marble, 
adorned  with  valuable  piClures,  and 
all  the  powers  of  fculpture. 

“  The  approach  to  St  Peter’s  church 
excels  that  to  St  Paul’s  in  a  ftill  grea¬ 
ter  proportion,  than  the  former  lur- 
palfes  the  latter  either  in  fize,  or  in 
the  richnefs  and  beauty  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  ornaments.  A  magnificent  por¬ 
tico  advances  on  each  lide  from  the 
front,  by  which  means  a  Iquare  court 
is  formed  immediately  before  the 
fteps  which  leads  into  the  church. 
The  two  porticoes  form  two  fides  of 
the  fquare,  the  third  is  doled  by  the 
front  of  the  church,  and  the  founh 
is  open.  A  colonnade,  four  columns 
deep,  commences  at  the  extremities 
of  the  porticoes  ;  and  embracing,  in 
an  oval  direClion,  a  fpace  far  wider 
than  the  fquare,  forms  the  moll  mag¬ 
nificent  area  that  perhaps  ever  was 
feen  before  any  building.  This  oval 
colonnade  is  crowned  with  a  balu-  i 
ftrade,  ornamented  by  a  great  num-  * 
ber  of  ftatues  ;  and  confifts  of  above 
three  hundred  large  pillars,  forming 
three  feparate  walks,  which  lead  to 
the  advanced  portico,  and  from  that 
into  the  church.  In  the  middle  of 
the  immenfe  area  ftands  an  Egyptian 
obelifk  of  granite ;  and  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this,  two  very  beautiful 
fountains  refreih  the  atmofphere  with 
ftreains  of  clear  w^ater.  The  delight¬ 
ed  eye  glancing  over  thefc  fpleadid 
objeds,  would  reft  with  complete  fa- 
tisfadlion  on  the  flupendous  fabric 
to  which  they  ferve  as  embellillimcnts, 
if  the  facade  of  this  celebrated  churcli 
had  been  equal  in  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance  to  the  reft  of  the  building. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  and 
every  impartial  judge  mu  ft  acknow'- 
ledge,  that  the  front  of  St  Peter’s  is, 
in  thofe  particulars,  inferior  to  thac 
of  our  St  Paul’s. 
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it  really  is.  It  was,  however,  cer* 
tainly  intended  to  appear  a  great  and 
fubljme  objedl,  and  to  produce  admi¬ 
ration  by  the  vaftnefs  of  its  dimen* 
fions.^’ 

The  author’s  account  of  the  pro- 
ceflion  of  the  PolTefTo,  of  which  he  was 
an  eve-witnefs,  affords  us  a  pretty 
high  idea  of  Popifli  grandeur. 

V  The  PofTeffo  is  a  ceremony  ( fays 
he)  performed  by  every  Pope,  as  foon 
as  conyeniency  will  permit,  after  the 
Conclave  has  declared  in  his  favour. 
It  is  equivalent  to  fhe  coronation  in 
{England,  or  the  confecration  at 
Rheims.  On  this  pccafion,  the  Pope 
goes  to  the  Bafilica  pf  St  John  Late- 
ran,  and,  as  the  phrafe  is,  takejs  pof- 
feflipn  of  it.  This  church,  they  tell 
you,  is  the  moft  antient  pf  all  tl^e 
churches  in  Rome,  and  the  mother 
pf  all  the  churches  in  Chrillendpm. 
Wien  he  has  got  pofTeflion  of  this, 
therefore,  he  «/«/?  be  the  real  head  pf 
the  Chriftian  churchy  and  Chrift’s 
vicegerent  upon  earth.  From  St 
John  Laieran’s,  he  proceeds  to  the 
Capitol^  and  receives  the  keys  of  that 
foftrefs  after  which,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  as  nn  earthly  prince,  he 
ought,  like  the  antient  pofliflbrs  of 
the  Capitol,  to  have  a  fupreniacy  over 
all  kings. 

The  inflant  of  his  Holinefs’s  de¬ 
parture  from  the  *  Vatican  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  difeharge  of  cannon 
from  the  caflle  of  St  Angejo ;  on  the 
top  of  Vhich  the  ffandarld  of  the 
church  had  been  flying  ever  fince 
morning.*  “^e  had  a  full  view  of  the 
cavalcade,  on  its  return  from  .the 
church,' as  it  afeended  to  the  Capitol. 
The  officers  of  the  Pope’s  hoffe  guards 
were  dreffed  in  a  ftile  ec^ually  rich 
and  becoming.  It  was  fbmething 
between  thd  Hungarian  and  Spanilh 
drefs.  The  Swils  guards  "were,  on. 
this  occalibn,  dreffed  with  lefs  pro¬ 
priety  ;  their  uniforms  were  real  coats 
of  mail,  with  iron  helmets  on  their 
heads,  as  if  they  had  been  to  take  the 


The  length  of  St  Peter’s,  taken 
pn  the  ouifiUe,  is  exadly  feyeh  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  feet ;  the  breadth  five 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  the  height, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the 
crofs,  which  crowns  the  cupola,  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  grand  por¬ 
tico  before  the  entrance,  is  twQ  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
forty  in  breadth. 

f  ‘  It  is  ufdal  to  defire  (Irangers,  on 
their  firft  entering  this  church,  to 
guels  at  thcTize  of  the  objc*<fts,  which, 
pn  account  of  the  diftance^  always 
ifeem  *  lefs  than  they  are  in  reality. 
The  (latues  of  the  angels,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  whiefi  fiippoft  the  founts  of  holy 
water,  whcii  viewed  from  the  door, 
feem  'no  bigger  than  children  ;  but 
wheii  you  approach  nearer^  you  per¬ 
ceive  they  are  fix  feet  high.  ‘We 
joiake  no'  fuch  mifiake  on  feeing  a 
living  man' at  the  fame',  or  a  greater 
diftauce ;  becaufe  the  jtno.wiedge  we 

thavc  «if  *  a  iiian^s  real  fize  precludes 
the  poffibility  of  oiir  being  mifiaken, 
and  wi  make  allowance  for  the'dimi- 
xiution  which  difiance' occafion's  ;  but 
angels,  and  other  figured  in  fciilpture, 

.  having  no  detefniined  ftandard,  but 
being  under  the  arbitrary  will  6F  the 
ftatuafy,^  who  'gives  them  the  bulk  of 
y  giants  or  dwarfs  as  befi  fuits  his  'pur- 
pofe,  we  do  hot  know  what  allow- 
^  knee  to'  ihake  ;  and  the  eye*,  uriufed 
to  fuch  large  maffes,  is  confounded, 

-  •  and  incapacitated  from  forming  a 
r  gilt  judgmeht  of  an  objcA  fix  feet 
high,  or  of  any  other  dimenfions, 
which  it  was  not  preyioufly  acquain¬ 
ted  with.'  *  ‘ 

“  It  is  not  my  defign  to  attempt  a 
deferiptiori  of  the  ftatues,  baffo  relie¬ 
vos,  columns,' pictures,  and  various 
ornaments  of  this  church ;  fuch  an 
account,  faithfully  executed,  would 
fill  volumes.  *  ..  V .  . 

P  It  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  ‘proportions  of  this  church 
are  fo  fine,  and  the  fymmetry  of  its 
different  parts  fo  exquifite,  that  the 
^hole  feeras  confiderably  fmallcr  than 
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Capitol  by  dorm,  and  expected  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refiftance.  Their  appearance 
was  ftrongly  contrafted  with  that  of 
the  Roman  Barons,  who  were  on 
horfeback,  without  boots,  and  in  full 
drefs  ;  each  of  them  was  preceded  by 
four  pages,  their  hair  hanging  in  re¬ 
gular  ringlets  to  the  middle  of  their 
backs  :  they  were  followed  by  a  num 
her  of  fervants  in  rich  liveries.  Bi- 
(hops  and  other  ecclefiaftics  fucceeded 
the  Barons ;  and  then  came  the  Car¬ 
dinals  on  horfeback,  in  their  purple 
robes,,  w-hich  covered  every  part  of 
the  horles,  except  the  head.  You 
may  be  fure  that  the  horfes  employ¬ 
ed  at  fuch  ceremonies  are  the  gentleft 
that  can  be  found  ;  for  if  they  were 
at  all  unruly,  they  might  not  only 
injure  the  furrounding  croud,  but 
throw  their  Eminences,  who  are  not 
celebrated  for  their  Ikill  in  horfeman- 
Ihip.  Laft  of  all  comes  the  Pope 
himfelf,  mounted  on  a  milk  white 
mule,  diftributing  bleffings  with  an 
unfparing  hand  among  the  multitude, 
who  follow  him  with  the  acclamnia- 
tions  of  Viva  il  Santo  Padre  P’  and, 
proftrating  themfelves  on  the  ground 
before  his  mule,  **  Benedizione  Santo 
Padre !”  The  Holy  Father  took 
particular  care  to  wave  his  hand  in 
the  form  of  the  crofs,  that  the  blef 
*  fings  he  pronounced  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  might  have  the  greater  efficacy. 
As  his  Holiiicfs  is  employed  in  this 
manner  during  the  whole  procelTion, 
he.  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  the 
lead  attention  to  his  mule,  the  bridle 
of  w’hich  is  held  by  two  perfons  who 
walk  by  his  fide,  with  fome  others,  to 
catch  the  infallible  Father  of  the 
Church,  and  prevent  his  being 
thrown  to  the  ground,  in  cafe  the 
mule  fhould  (tumble. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Capitol 
be  was  met  by  the  Senatpr  of  Rome, 
who,  falling  on  his  knees,  delivered 
the  keys  into  the  hands  of  his  Holi- 
nefs,  who  pronounced  a  blefling  over 
him,  and  reftored  him  the  keys.  Pro- 
Ceding  from. the  Capitoi^  the  Pope 


was  met  by  a  deputation  of  Jews, 
foon  after  he  had  palled  through  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  They  were  headed 
by  the  chief  Rabbi,  who  prefented 
him  with  a  long  fcroll  of  parchment, 
on  which  is  written  the  whole  law  of 
Mofes  in  Hebrew.  His  Holinefs  re* 
ceived  the  parchment  in  a  very  gra¬ 
cious  manner,  telling  the  Rabbi  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  accepted  his  pre- 
fent  out  of  refpe(5l  to  the  law  itfelf, 
but  entirely  rejcdled  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  antientlaw,  having  been 
fulfilled  by  the  coming  of  the  Mcffiah, 
was  no  longer  in  force.  As  this  was 
not  a  convenient  time  or  place  for 
the  Rabbi  to  enter  into  a  controverfy 
upon  the  fubjed,  he  bowed  his  head 
in  filence,  and  retired  with  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  in  the  full  convidion,  that 
the  falfehood  of  the  Pope’s  aflertioii 
would  be  made  manifelf  to  the  whole 
univerfe  in  due  time.  His  Hoiinels, 
meanwhile,  proceeded  in  triumph, 
through  the  principal  ftreets,  to  the 
Vatican.^' 

The  Dodor  likewife  gives  a  de* 
feription  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum 
Romanum,  the  Borghefe  Palace,  and 
of  the  Pantheon,  with  many  obferva- 
tions  on  the  different  iccncs  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  latter 
temple.  We  have  alfo  an  account  of 
the  curious  ceremony  of  the  beatifica¬ 
tion  of  a  faint ;  and  the  firft  volume 
of  thefe  letters  concludes  with  fome 
very  fenfible  remarks  on  chaftity,  as 
differently  conlidered  by  Italian  and 
Engiiih  women.  (To  be  continued. ) 

Monody  on  Major  Andre.  Bf 
Mifs  iSeward.  To  nuhich  are  added^ 
Letters  addrejfed  to  her  by  Major 
Andre,  *  x.  6  d.  Robiiifon, 

i-ondon. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  pleafing 
little  poems  which  we  ever  pe¬ 
rilled.  The  numbers  are  to  the  lad 
degree  corred  and  harmonious,  the 
leutiments  tender  and  pathetic,  apd 


The  hero’s  farewell  to  his  country, 
on  going  to  America,  is  warmly  and 
pathetically  dcfcribed,  and  the  ad- 
drefs  to  his  mother  and  fillers,  on  his 
departure,  natural,  affedling,  and  po¬ 
etical.  Mifs  Seward’s  and  Mr  An¬ 
dre’s  families,  having  been  fo  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  the  author,  we  may 
obferve,  writes  immediately  from  her 
own  feelings  on  this  melancholy  oc- 
cafion : 

“  Honora  loft  / — my  happy  rival's  bride  I 
Swell,  ye  full  fails!  and  roll,  thou  mighty  tide! 
O'er  the  dark  waves  forfaken  Andre  bear 
Amid  the  vollying  thunders  of  the  war  ! 

To  win  bright  glory  from  my  country's  foes, 
Ev'n  in  this  ice  of  love,  my  bofom  glows. 
Voluptuous  London  !  where  thy  turrets  blaze. 
Their  bundled  thrones  the  frolic  pleafurcs 


the  whole  interefting  ftory  of  Major 


Andre’s  life  and  death  told  with  great 
funplicity.  The  unfortunate  Major 
had,  it  feems,  fome  years  fince,  con- 
tradted  a  violent  pailion  for  Mifs  Ho- 
uora  S— ,  a  lady  either  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to,  or  intimately  connedled  with, 
our  author :  he  was  difapproved  of 
by  her  parents,  who  obliged  her  to 
marry  another ;  foon  after  which  (he 
died.  Upon  that  event,  the  Major 
quitted  his  profeffion  as  a  merchant, 
and  joined  the  army  in  America. 
During  their  intimacy,  Mr  Andre 
had  drawn  two  miniature  pidlures  of 
his  miftrefs,  ope  for  the  author  of 
this  poem  (probably  ftill  in  her  pof- 


feffion),  and  another  for  himfelf, 
which  he  carried  abroad  with  him, 
and  wore  conftantly  about  him.  We 
arc  informed,  in  a  note,  that  a  letter 
from  him  to  one  of  his  friends,  writ¬ 
ten  a  few  years  ago,  contained  the 
following  fentence : — I  have  been 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Americans, 
and  ftript  of  every  thing,  except  the 
pidlure  of  Honora,  which  I  conceal¬ 
ed  in  my  mouth  :  prefer ving  that,  I 
yet  think  myfelf  fortunate.”  This 
incident  is  finely  wwked  up  by  our 
engaging  author,  in  the  following 
lines,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoken 
by  the  Major  when  taken  prifoner : 

What  tho*  Honora's  voice  no. more  Ihall 
charm ! 

Ko  more  her  beamy  firilc  my  bofom  warm  ! 
Yet  from  thefe  eyes  fhall  force  for  ever  tear 
The  facred  image  of  that  form  fo  dear? 

Shade  of  my  love! — tho  mute  and  cold  thy 
charms, 

Ne’er  haft  thou  bleft  my  happy  rival's  arms! 

•*  To  my  fad  heart  each  dawn  has  feen  thee 
preft! 

^ach  night  has  laid  thee  pillow'd  on  my  breaft ! 
Torce  (hall  not  tear  thee  from  thy  faithful 
ftirine  ; 

Thou  ne'er  wert  his,  and  (halt  be  ever  mine! 

“  *Tis  fix'd! — thefe  lips  (hall  refoluic  inclofe 
Yhc  precious  footber  of  my  ceafclefs  woes. 

And  (hould  relcntiefs  violence  invade 
This  laft  retreat,  by  frantic  fondnefs  made. 

One  way  remains! — Fate  whifpers  to  my  fpul 
Intrepid  Portia  and  her  burning  coal ! 

So  (hall  (he  throbbing  inmate  of  my  breaft 
prom  love's  foie  gift  meet  cvci  lading  reft !” 


raife ; 

Bid  proud  expence  Sabean  odours  bring. 

Nor  a(k  her  lofcs  of  the  tardy  fpring: 

Where  Mufic  floats  the  gliti'ring  roofs  among. 
And  with  meand  ting  cadence  fwelU  the  foiig; 
Where  Painting  burns  the  Grecian  meed  to 
claim. 

From  the  high  temple  of  immortal  Fame, 

Bears  to  the  radiant  goal,  with  ardent  pace. 
Her  KauflTman’s  beauty,  and  her  Reynolds* 
grace : 

Where  lun-clad  Poetry  the  drain  infpires. 

And  foils  the  Grecian  harps,  the  Latian  lyres. 

“  Ye  (bft'ning  luxuries!  ye  poli(h'd  arts! 
Bend  your  enfeebling  rays  on  tranquil  hearts ! 
I  quit  the  fong,  the  pencil,  and  the  lyre. 
White  robes  of  Peace,  and  Pleafurc’s  loft  attire. 
To  feize  the  fword,  to  mount  the  rapid  car, 
fn  all  the  proud  habiliments  of  war.— • 

Honora  loft !  1  woo  a  fterner  bride. 

The  arm'd  Bellona  calls  me  to  her  fide : 

Har(h  is  the  mufic  cf  our  marriage  drain  1 
It  breathes  in  thunder  from  the  weftern  plain! 
Wide  o’er  the  watry  world  its  echoes  roll. 

And  roufe  each  latent  ardour  of  my  (uul. 

And  tho*  unlike  the  foft  melodious  lay. 

That  gaily  wak'd  Honora’s  nuptial  day. 

Its  deeper  tones  (hall  whifper,  e’er  they  ceafe. 
More  genuine  tranfport,  and  more  lading 
peace  I 

Refolv'd  I  go !— nor  from  that  fata!  bourn 
To  thefe  gay  feenes  (hall  Andre  s  dtp  return! 
Set  is  the  liar  of  love,  that  ought  to  guide 
His  reffluent  bark  acrols  ihc  mighty  tide!— 


The  bed  affc^Vions  of  my  heart  mud  ccafe, 

And  gratitude  be  lod,  with  hope,  and  peace ! 

“  My  lovely  dders!  who  were  wont  to  twine 
Your  fouls*  foft  feelings  with  each  wifli  of  mine. 
Shall,  when  this  bread  beats  high  at  Glory’s 
call,  V 

From  your  mild  eyes  the  Ihow’rs  of  Sorrow 
fall  ?— 

The  light  of  excellence,  that  round  you  glows, 
Decks  with  reflected  beams  youi  brother’s  brows’ 
O  may  his  fame,  in  fome  diftinguilh  d  day, 
pjur  on  that  excellence  the  brighted  ray ! 

<*  Dim  clouds  of  woe !  ye  veil  each  fprightiy 
grace 

That  us’d  to  fparkle  in  Maria’s  face.— 

My  tuneful  Anna  to  her  lute  complains, 

But  Grief’s  fond  throbs  arred  the  parting 
(trains.— 

Fair  as  the  fiiver  blodbm  on  the  thorn, 

Soft  as  the  fpirit  of  the  vernal  morn, 
l.ouifa,  chacc  thofe  trembling  fears,  that  prove 
Th*  ungovern’d  terrors  of  a  lidcr’s  love. 

They  bend  thy  fwcet  head,  like  yon  lucid 
flow’r. 

That  (brinks  and  fades  beneath  the  fummer’s 
(how’r.— 

“  O  fmile,  my  fidcrs!  on  this  dedin’d  day. 
And  with  the  radiant  omen  gild  my  way! 

And  thou,  my  brother!  gentle  as  the  gale. 
Whole  breath  perfumes  anew  the  blolTom’d 
vale, 

Yet  quick  of  fpirit,  as  th’  cle^rjc  beam. 

When  from  the  clouds  its  darting  lightnings 
dream. 

Soothe  with  incedant  care  our  mother’s  woes, 
And  hulh  her  anxious  fighs  to  foft  repofe. — 
And  he  ye  fare,  when  diftant  far  I  dray 
To  (hare  the  dangers  of  the  arduous  day, 

Your  tender  faithful  amity  (hall  red 
The  lad  dear  record  of  my  grateful  bread. 

O  graceful  priedefs  at  the  fane  of  truth ! 
Friend  of  my  foul,  and  guardian  of  my  youth  < 
Skill’d  to  convert  the  duty  to  the  choice. 

My  gentle  mother! — in  whofc  melting  voice 
The  virtuous  precept,  that  perpetual  flow’d. 
With  mufic  warbled,  and  with  beauty  glow’d. 
Thy  tears! — ah  Heav’n! — not  drops  of  molten 
lead. 

Pour’d  on  thy  haplefs  fon’s  devoted  head, 
With  keener  fmart  had  each  fenfation  torn! — 
They  wake  the  nerve  where  agonies  arc  borne! 
But  Oh!  redrain  me  not:— thy  tender  drife. 
What  would  it  fave.^ — alas!  thy  Andre’s  life? 
O  what  a  weary  pilgrimage  'twill  prove, 
Strew’d  with  the  thorns  cf  difappointed  love! 
Ke'er  can  he  break  the  charm,  whofe  fond 
controul, 

By  habit  rooted,  lords  it  o’er  bis  foul. 

If  here  he  ianguifh  in  inglorious  eafe. 

Where  Science  palls,  and  pleafarcs  ceafe  to 
pleafe. 

•Tis  Glory  only,  with  her  potent  ray, 

Gim  chace  the  clouds  that  darken  his  way. 


Then  dry  thofe  pearly  drops,  that  wildly  flow, 
Nor  fnatch  the  laurel  from  my  youthful  brow : 
The  rebel  dandard  blazes  to  the  noon, 

And  Glory’s  path  is  bright  before  thy  fon ; 
Then  join  thy  voice,  and  thou  with  Hcav’rt 
ordain, 

While  Andre  lives,  he  may  not  live  in  vain.’* 

The  following  is  a  mod  fpirited  ad- 
drefs  to  the  American  General,  on 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  ofh- 
cer : 

'•  Remorfeiefs  Wafhington  !  the  day  (hall 
come 

Of  deep  repentance  for  this  barh’rous  doom! 
When  injur’d  Andre’s  mem’ry  Ihall  infpire 
A  kindling  army  with  rcfidlefs  fire; 

Each  falchion  (harpen  that  the  Britons  wield. 
And  lead  their  fierced  lion  to  the  held  ! 

Then,  when  each  hope  of  thine  ihall  fet  in 
night, 

When  dubious  dread  and  unavailing  flight 
impel  your  hod,  thy  guilt-upbraided  f  ml 
Shall  wifh  unfouch’d  the  facred  life  you  dole? 
And  when  thy  heart  appall'd  and  vanquilh’d 
pride 

Shall  vainly  a(k  the  mercy  they  deny’d, 

With  horror  fiialt  thou  meet  the  fate  theygave^ 
Nor  pity  gild  the  darknefs  of  thy  grave! 

For  Infamy  with  livid  hand  (hall  (bed 
Eternal  mildew  on  thy  ruthicfs  head  I” 

Thefe  lines  feem  to  breathe  the 
kceneft  fpirit  of  refentment  againll 
the  cruel  Americans : 

Facit  indlgnatio  verfum. 

They  are  ftrong,  nervous,  and  man¬ 
ly,  and  fuch  as  the  bed  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  poets  need  not  have  been 
afhamed  of :  to  thefe  fucceeds  a  folt, 
elegant,  and  harmonious  contrail, 
which  thus  concludes  the  Monody  : 

“  What  iho*  the  tyrants,  with  malignant 
pride, 

To  thy  pale  corfe  each  decent  rltr  denyM! 

Thy  graceful  limbs  in  no  kind  covert  Lid, 

Nor  with  the  Chriflian-requiem  footii’d  thy 
(hade  ! 

Yet  on  thy  gr.:fs-green  bier  foft  April-lhow’rs 
Shall  earlied  wake  the  fweet  fpontaneous 
fiow’fs  ! 

Bid  the  blue  hare-bell,  and  the  violet  there 
Hang  their  cold  cup,  and  drop  the  pearly  tear  I 
And  oft,  at  penfive  Eve’s  ambiguous  gloom. 
Imperial  Honour,  bending  o’er  thy  tomb,  > 
With  folemn  (trains  fliall  lull  thy  deep  repofe. 
And  with  his  deathlefs  laurels  (hxde  thy  brows! 

“  Lamented  youth!  while  with  inverted 
fpear 

,  The  Britifh  legions  pour  th*  indignant  tcai ! 
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fanguine  in  his  hopes  of  fuecefs  frorti 
it,  as  to  be  ready  to  return  the  noble 
Lord  his  thanks  for  making  it.  If 
the  enquiry  was  to  be  inllituted  folely 
for  the  purpofe  of  difeovering  where^ 
the  mifcondtKfl  of  India  a£Pairs  lay, 
he  would  be  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
thank  the  noble  Lord,  becaufe  then 
party  and  fadlion  would  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  proceedings  of  tiie 
committee.  But  if  the  enquiry  was 
to  be  inftituted  for  fome  party  pur¬ 
pofe,  then  it  would  be-  nothing  but  a 
mockery  of  public  juiiice,  and  an  in- 
fult  to  the  nation.  He  meant  no 
particular  allufion,  but  it  was  noto¬ 
rious,  that  when  gentlemen,  coming 
home  with  large  fortunes  from  India, 
were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  feat  in 
parliament,  they  became  at  once  the 
friends  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  .>vhat- 
ever  imputations  might  be  upon  their 
chara<flers  before,  from  that  time 
they  were  immaculate. 

SIR  THOMJSRUMBOLDvok, 

and  after  obferving  that  every  Gen¬ 
tleman  mu  ft  be  aware  that  the  prefent 
object  of  enquiry  was  a  matter  in 
which  he  had  a  material  intereft,  faid 
he  did  not  intend  to  have  fpoken 
upon  the  fubjeft  that  day,  had  not  the 
honourable  Gentleman,  who  had  juft 
fat  down,  dropped  infinuations, 
which  muft  be  underftood  by  the 
Houfe  to  apply,  in  fome  degree,  to 
his  particular  fituation.'  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  enquiry,  he  was  heartily 
glad  it  was  fet  on  foot :  at  one  time, 
he  was  afraid  the  affairs  of  India 
were  not  to  be  enquired  into  at  all ; 
but  though  he  commended  the  noble 
Lord  for  having  brought  the  matter 
forward,  he  could  not  but  wifh  the 
noble  Lord  had  gone  a  ftep  further, 
and  had  taken  up  the  enquiry  at  an 
earlier  period,  extending  it  to  an  in- 
veftigation  of  the.igovernment  of  the 
territorial  pofTellions  of  the  Company, 
and  of  all  the  tranfadions  in  thofe 
parts,  from  the  time  that  the  adl  paf- 
fed  for  regulating  the  adminiftration 


Round  thedropt  armthefuncral-fcarf  entwine, 
And  in  their  hearu  deep  core  thy  worth  cn- 
Hirine 

While  my  weak  Mufe,  in  fond  attempt  and 
vain, 

But  feebly  pours  a  perifliable  ftrain, 

Oh,  ye  di(Hngui(h*d  few !  whofe  glowing  lays 
Bright  Phoebus  kindles  with  his  pureft  rays, 
Snatch  from  its  radiant  fourcc  the  living  fire. 
And  light  with  vcftal  flame  yoar  Andre’s  hal¬ 
low’d  pyre!” 

We  fincerely  congratulate  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  appearance  of  this  new  and 
fplendid  ftar  in  the  female  galaxy  ; 
and  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  if 
Mifs  Seward  continues  to  proceed 
thus  rapidly  in  her  poetical  courfe, 
Ihe  will  foon  become  one  of  the  moft 
difttnguifhed  writers  of  the  age. 

To  this  Monody  are  added  three 
letters  to  the  author,  written  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Andre,  when  he  was  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  which  however  the  partial 
eye  of  Mifs  Seward's  friendfhip  feems 
to  .admire,  might  as  well  have  been 
oniitted.  M. 
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Lord  north to  move  for 

a  fecrct  committee  on  India  af- 
t'airs.  He  wifhed,  he  faid,  to  give 
the  wideil  field  to  the  enquiry ;  yet 
iliil  without  involving  in  it  any  con- 
lideration  that  fhould  prevent  dif- 
patch,  which  was  one  great  obje^  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  courfe  of  the 
enquiry.  His  Lordlhip  then  moved, 
t  hat  a  committee  of  lecrefy  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of 
the  war  now  fubfifting  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  ;  and  ulfo  into  the  prefent  fitua- 
lion  of  the  Britllli  fettlements.in  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  that  ‘they  report  the  fame, 
together  widi  their  obfervatlons  there¬ 


of/?  r.  TOIVNSHEND  remarked, 
that  though  he  did  not  mean  to  op- 
pofe  the  motion,  yet  he  was  not  fo 
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of  juftice,  and  the  government,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  governor-general 
and  fupreme  council,  and  by’  the  iii- 
/litution  of  a  legal  jurirdi^lion  under 
the  fan^tion  of  the  Brltilh  adminiftra- 
tion.  That  adl  paifed  in  or  about  the 
year  1773,  and  at  the  time,  he  well 
remembered,  the  noble  Lord  had 
ufed  the  expreflion  of  an  c:<perinienti 
in  fpeaklng  of  the  bill,  and  had  de¬ 
clared  he  could  not  anfwer  for  its 
effe<5ls ;  but  that  he  meant  to  try 
them,  and  either  to  repeal,  or  alter 
and  amend  it,  juft  as  its  operation 
Ihouid  appear  to'have  made  it  ne'cef- 
fary.  That  a6l  had  now  been  in  ope¬ 
ration  nearly  for  eight  years ;  by  this 
time,  therefore,  the  efle<ft  of  it  might, 
he  conceived,  he  afeertained,  and  it 
might  how  be  the  proper  moment  to 
enquire,  how  far  it  had  tended  to  re- 
ftore  unanimity  to  the  councils  In  In¬ 
dia,  to  give  profperity  to  commerce, 
to  enfure  peace  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  powers,  to  add  energy  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  render  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  equally  fuccefsful,  politi¬ 
cally  and  commercially.  This  fcale 
of  enquiry  would,  he  was  convinced,  j 
have  been  more  likely  to  produce  a 
gqod  '  effect  than  the  narrow  one 
marked  out  by  the  noble  Lord  ;  and 
indeed,  without  examining  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  wars  in  the  difl'erent 
parts  of  India  for  feme  years  part,  it 
would  be  impoftible  to  come  at  the 
true  caufes  of  the  late  difafters  in  the 
Carnatic  ;  a  matter  vrhich  he  fincere- 
ly  hoped  would  be  fully  gone  into, 
becaufe  he  knew  that  the  more  deep¬ 
ly  the  matter  was  probed,  the  more 
evident  it  would  appear  that  his  con- 
du(ft  in  India  (from  whence  it  was 
well  known  he  had  lately  returned,  ! 
after  having  held  a  high  office  there) 
VMS  juftlfiable  in  every  part  of  it. 
The  Mon.  Gentleman  who  fpokc  laft, 
had  thrown  out^fbmething  upon  the 
head  of  gentlemen  who  came  from 
India,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have 
brought  home  large  fortunes,  making 
theif  peace  with  the  minlfter,  and  by 
VoL  LII, 
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fervice  In  that  Houfe  obtaining  pro- 
te«fti6n  from  thofe  in  power ;  he  did 
affure  the  Hon.  Gentleman  that  this 
by  no  means  applied  to  him  ;  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  fay  who  were 
the  Nabob’s  members ;  and  he  was 
fure  that  he  poffelfed  no  abilities  that 
entitled  him  to  fuppofe  himfelf  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  of  confcquence  in 
that  Houfe.  ‘  Bcfides,  in  thefe  days 
of  great  majorities,  a  fingle  vote  was 
fcarcely  thought  worth  a  bow  from  a 
Miniftcr,  and  two  votes  would  barely 
entitle  a  man  to  a  whifper ;  but  the 
noble  Lord,  he  doubted  not,  would 
do  him  the  jiillice  to  clear  him  from 
all  fnfpicion  of  endeavouring  to  feek 
undue  prote«ftion.  He  had  only  feen 
the  noble  Lord  once  fince  his  arrival 
from  India  ;  and  then  ail  he  had  faid 
to  the  noble  Lord  was,  “  that  he 
hoped  every  part  of  his  condinit 
would  be  feriouily  enquired  into 
that  he  was  ready  to  meet  any  en¬ 
quiry,  and  if  he  could  fully  vindicate 
himfelf,  he  trufted  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  fulFer  him  to  be  fa- 
crificed  to  party.”  On  that  ground 
lie  Hood ;  and  though  he  had  no 
hopes  of  prote<5lion,  if  he  did  not  ap- 
!  pear  to  deferve  it,  he  would  not  have 
j  been  in  parliament  juft  at  that  time 
!  for  any  confideration  that  could  be 
mentioned  ;  he  held  himfelfrefponfible 
to  the  Company  and  the  public  for  all 
the  tranfadions  of  his  government, 
let  any  part  of  thofe  tranfadions  be 
challenged,  either  by  parliamentary 
enquiry,  by  procefs  in  the  courts  be¬ 
low,  at  the  India  Houfe,  or  elfe- 
where.  He  was  ready  to  meet  every 
objedion  that  could  be  urged  again  ft 
him,  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  he 
could  remove  it.  With  regard  to  in- 
fmuations  about  his  having  acquired 
an  immenfe  fortune,  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  hints  that  had  been  circulated, 
in  order  to  catch  the  public,  and  in- 
I  ftiil  unjuft  prejudices  into  their  minds, 

I  they  were  matters  wholly  beneath  his 
coiifideration";  if  the  enquiry  was 
gene  into  as  fully  as  he  wifhed  it  to 
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red  into  with  a  country  power  (which 
Sir  Thomas  mentioned  by  name); 


be,  it  would  be  feen  whether  he  had 
a(5led  improperly,  either  with  a  view 
to  acquire  wealth,  or  from  any  other 
intereiled  motive. 

"Wfith  rcfpc<fl  to  the  inditution  of 
the  Committee,  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  very,  unbecoming  for  him,  circum- 
Aanced  as  he  was,  to  be  a  member  of 
it,  and  indeed  it  was  a  matter  he  by 
no  means  defired  ;  but  though  he 
was  aware  that  a  Secret  Committee 
was  better  calculated  to  do  bufinefs 
wuth  difpatch  and  efFe<d  than  an  open 
one,  yet  there  was  fomething  abou^ 


and  the  Governor  General  and  Coun¬ 
cil  had  written  from  Bengal  to  blame 


the  Madras  government  for  having 
executed  that  treaty,  declaring  that 
they  had  exceeded  their  power,  had 
violated  aa  aft  of  Parliament,  and 
had  proceeded  without  authority 
from  them,  they  having  never  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  fubjeft  to  Madras  fmee 
their  letter  of  Oftober  1775,  in  which 
they  did  not  give  their  afTcnt  to  the 
treaty.  Upon  feeing  this  letter,  Sir 
Thomas  faid  he  was  a  good  deal  fur- 
prifed,  not  imagining  it  poffiblc  for 
the  treaty  to  have  been  acceded  to 
by  the  Madras  government  without 
the  fanftion  of  the  Governor  General 
and  Ceuncil  of  Bengal  ;  and  upon 
looking  to  his  papers  and  memoran¬ 
dums,  this  appeared  to  be  the  faft ; 
for  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubjeft 
had  been  fent  from  Bengal  between 
Oftober  J775  and  the  prefent  date, 
from  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
Governor  General  and  Council  had 
confented  to  the  treaty  in  queftion, 
and  that  the  Madras  Government  had 
been  legally  warranted  in  carrying  it 
into  execution.  From  this,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  faid,  the  Houfe  might  fee  the 
necefficy  of  feme  perfon  who  had 
been  in  power  in  India,  being  autho- 
rifed  to  aflift  the  Committee  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  proper  papers  for  them 
to  refer  to ;  fmee,  in  the  inftance  he 
had  mentioned,  if  he  had  not  produ¬ 
ced  the  intermediate  letters  from  the 
Bengal  to  the  Madras  Government, 
the  latter  would  have  been  thought 
deferving  of  cenfure ;  and  fo,  in  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  his  conduft,  unlefs  the 
Committee  examined  the  proceedings 
in  Bengal,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the 
Madras  prcfidcncy,  by  a  reference  to 
I  the  papers  of  the  on^  as  well  as  of 
the  other,  they  might  proceed  to  rc- 
;  port  fafts  much  to  his  prejudice, 
which  vrould  have  been  perteftly  elu¬ 
cidated  and  explained,  had  they  in- 
veftigated  all  the  relative  papers.  Sir 


was  lometning  abou^ 
that  word  fecrefy^  which  he  tould  not 
fay  was  perfeftly  fatisfaftory  to  him ; 
and  chat  was  the  difficulty  that  would 
arife  as  to  the  fort  of  papers  necef- 
fary  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee ; 
a  difficulty  which,  however  trifling  it 
might  appear  to  others,  he  knew  to 
be  of  very  material  import ;  he  wlflied 
therefore  that  an  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  eye  (who  had  been  in  high  office 
in  Bengal),  as  well  as  himfelf  (who 
was  juft  returned  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras),  might  be  in  fome 
way  authorifed  to  give  the  Committee 
hints  what  papers  were  neceflary  for 
them  to  infpeft,  and  which  of  them 
were  moft  likely  to  give  information, 
and  throw  light  upon  the  objeft  of 
enquiry.  When  he  faid  this,  he  beg¬ 
ged  leave  to  affiire  the  Houfe,  that 
he  had  merely  fuggefted  it  from  his 
own  head  ;  he  had  neither  confeired 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom 
he  alluded,  nor  had  he  mentioned  it 
(o  any  other  peribn ;  but  in  order 
to  fhew  the  Houfe  the  neceffity  for 
what  he  had  thrown  out,  he  would 
(late  an  inftance  which  would,  he 
trufted,  fully  convey  to  their  minds, 
.that  it  was  of  ferious  confequence 
I  both  to  him  and  to  every  other  per- 
Ibn  to  whofe  conduft  the  enquiry 
was  lik^y  w  have  any  reference. 
He  faid  he  held  in  hand  a  paper, 
which  was  a  lett^-fent  to  Madras  by 
the  '^yernor.  General  SLXid  Council  in 
Beh^,  .and  was  dated  Oftober  13. 
a  treaty  had  been  fince  ente- 
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Thomas  took  notice  of  the  ufe  that 
had  been  made  of  private  letters  fent 
from  India  to  inflame  popular  preju- 
dice  lierc  in  England;  he  faid,  he 
bad  received  his  ftiare  of  letters 
from  India  (Ince  his  arrival,  which 
were  not  free  from  refle<5tions  on  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  ;  but  he  dii’dained  to  run 
about  the  town  poifoning  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  a  bad  ufe  of  the 
contents  of  thofe  letters.  He  wiftied 
for  public  enquiry  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  he  fcorned  to  traduce 
others  in  an  under-hand  manner. 
Before  he  concluded,  Sir  Thomas 
faid,  he  Ihould  not  add  any  thing 
more  for  the  prefent ;  had  the  whole 
fubjecl  come  on  in  that  Houfe,  upon 
the  broad  grounds  fuggel\ed  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband  be¬ 
fore  the  holidays,  he  Ihould  have  had 
occaflon  to  offer  feveral  obfervations 
upon  it but  as  the  cafe  now  flood, 
he  Ihould  wait  till  the  Committee  made 
their  report,  and  Ihould  then  throw 
bimfelf  on  the  juftice  of  the  Houle. 

MR  GREGORT  expreffed  his  fa- 
tisfadion  that  an  enquiry  was  to  be 
inflituted,  and  faid,  to  withhold  any 
paper  from  the  Committee,  which 
would  throw  the  leafl  light  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  enquiry,  was,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  a  matter  of  great  criminality. 
So  fully  was  he  convinced  of  this, 
that  he  pledged  himfelf  to  the  Houfe 
to  make  an  example  of  any  man,  let 
him  be  a  Clerk  at  the  India  Houfe, 
or  even  a  Direflor,  who  fliould  dare 
to  withhold  what  might  lairly  be 
deemed  matter  of  evidence. 

Mr  burke  faid,  the  hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  had  laid  down  feveral  very 
Valuable  principles,  to  which  he  hp- 
ped  the  Houfe  would  pay  proper  at¬ 
tention.  As  the  enquiry  was  not 
to  be  merely  inquifitorial,  but  would 
in  tendency  and  effed  partake  of  a 
judicial  nature,  he  faw  the  llrongeft 
rcafons  in  the  world  againft  the  Com¬ 
mittee  being  a  Committee  of  Secrefy, 
.^d  rccoo^mended  it  to  the  noble 
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Lord  to  make  it  a  Committee  of  Sc- 
haion,  which  would  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  other,  without  any  of 
its  difad  vantages.  The  propofition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke 
laft  was  highly  reafonabie,  becaufc 
undoubtedly  he  was  competent  to  fug- 
geil  evidence  to  thofe  who  were  to  be 
his  judges,  though  he  was,  from  the 
peculiar  circumflances  of  his  fitua- 
tion,  the  moft  unfit  man  living  to  be 
one  of  judges. 

The  SECRET JRT  at  irjR  de- 
dared,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
have  faid  any  thing  that  day  upon 
th^  fubjeift;  but  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  rendered  a  few 
words  indifpenfably  neceffary.  With 
regard  to  the  enquiry  being  a  judi¬ 
cial  one,  that  was  a  pofition  which 
he  could  not  by  any  means  agree  to. 
The  Committee  were  merely  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  caufes  of  the  war,  and 
to  report  fuch  fads  as  came  out ;  but 
they  were  not  even  authorifed,  by  the 
prefent  motion,  to  add  an  opinion  cf 
their  own ;  their  report,  therefore, 
could  not  be  of  the  nature  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  feemed  to  be  alarmed 
about,  nor  could  he  at  that  moment 
fuppofc,  that  the  refult  of  the  enquiry 
would  be  eftablifliing  the  criminality 
of  any  perfon  whatever. 

MR  BOX  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
Committee’s  not  being  empowered  to 
report  opinion;^  but  that  they  were 
merely  to  report  which  he  (the 
Secretary  at  War)  had  .called  caufes. 
In  this  manner,  he  faid,  if  the  objed 
was,  as  he  mentioned  on  Friday,  to 
enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  and  the  prefent  difaftroiis 
ftate  of  the  Britifh  empire,  the  report^ 
if  he  was  to  draw  it  up,  would  be, 
that  the  bafenefs  and  corruption  of 
Parliament,  added  to  the  incapacity 
and  corruption  of  miniflers,  were  the 
caufes.  Thofe  therefore  would  be 
the  fa(fls ;  but  would  any  man  fay, 
that  in  reporting  them,  the  authors 
of  the  report  would  not  deliver  their 
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Lord  to  one  of  the  higheft  confiden¬ 
tial  honours  the  crown  could  beftow, 
by  appointing  him  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  county ;  and  Lord  Clive,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  before  been  in 
the  habit  of  oppofing  aJminiftration, 
voted  with  them,  and  brought  all  his 
connexions  with  them  to  vote  for 
them  ever  afterwards.  Mr  Fox  con¬ 
cluded  by  , moving  an  amendment, 
that  inftead.  of  the  words  “  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Secrefy,’’  ftiould  be  infer- 
ted,  “  a  S'.lcX  Committee.” 

LORD  NORTH  that  the  in- 
terell  of  the  public  and  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  infeparable,  and  confe- 
quenlly  to  take  from  them  when  they 
could  not  afford  it,  would  be  to  take 
With  one  hand,  in  order  to  give  with 
another  ;  and  fo  valuable  did  he  hold 
.the  poffellions  in  India,  that  if  the 
territorial  revenues  in  Bengal  Ihoiild 
be  inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  the 
territories,  the  revenues  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  proteXing  thofe  territories,, — 
There  was,  he  knew,  a  confiderable 
fum  in  the  Company’s  treafury  in 
Loudon ;  and  he  knew  alfo,  that  it 
would  niore  than  anfwer  any  demand 
from  abroad  ;  becaufe  the  Company’s 
feryants  .were  reftrained  from  draw- 
ing'  upon  it  beyond  a  limited  fum  ; 
nor  had  he  heard  that  any  were 
drawn  upon  it  this  year.  ^ ,  He  was 
giTured  aifo,  that  the  public  had  a 
well-founded  claim,  if  not  to  the  whole, 
at  lead  to  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
treafure  j  but  ftili  he  would  avoid,  as 
indufirioully  as  he  could,  to  lean  up¬ 
on  the  Company ;  however,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  neceffary  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  welfare,  that  the  world  might 
know  that  their  charter  was  to  be 
renewed ;  he  did  not  mean  that  it 
faould  be  renewed  for  along  period; 
but  ftill  he  would  wilh  that  foreign 
nations  Ihould  know  that  it  was  to  be 
renewed. 

Mr  Fox's  amendment  was  rejeXed 
by  a  great  majority,  and  the  original 
motion  for  a  Secret  Committee  agreed 
to. 


opinions?.  Undoubtedly  they  would, 
for  when  they  declared,  that  the  bafe-  * 
nefs  and  corruptio.i  of  Parliament, 
added  to  the  fcandalous  incapacity  of 
minifters,  were  the  fuHs  that  had 
caufed  the  American  war,  they  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  they  had  cauf» 
ed  it,  ^ 

Mr  Fox  then  went  into  a  variety 
of  arguments  in  fupport  of  Mr  Burke’s 
pofitions,  and  in  contradiXion  of  thofe 
fiiggcfted  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 
He  particularly  fliewed,  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  never  faid,  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  Secret  CommittecjvoulJ 
always  remain  unknown;, and  after 
dwelling  lor  iome  little  thne.pn  this, 
cautioned  the  Houfe  againft  being, 
too  confident  that  much  good  would 
arife  from  the  Committee  about  to  be 
appointed.  He  laid,  he  had  eight 
years  ago  been  not  a  little  concerned 
in  bufiiiefs  of  fomewhat  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture  to  what  would  now  be  the  ohjeX 
of  enquiry ;  and  that  in  the  debates 
upon  the  luppofei  wealth  of  a  noble 
Lord  now  no  more,  (the  late  Lord 
Clive),  that  noble  Lord  was  accufed 
of  peculation.  At  that  time,  from 
the  enquiry,  he  for  one  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  noble  Lord  had  poft 
feffed  himfcif  of  26^,000 1.  in  an  im¬ 
proper  manner,  and  that  he  ought  to 
refund  it.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
flrenuoufly  fupported  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  tiae  blue  ribbon,  and  another 
perfon,  w^hofe  ficuation  at  the  time 
made  his  conduX  particularly  lauda¬ 
ble  and  becoming,  (the  perfon  he  aU 
luded  to  was  the  prefcr.t  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  was  in  1773  /utoraey- 
General)  ;  he.  was  fupported  alfi)  by 
the  prefent  Speaker  ;  and  yet  wiih  ail 
the  weight  and  power  of  this  allif. 
tance,  the noble  Lord  who  was  ac- 
cufej  found  means  to  render  their 
endeavours  to  make  him  an  example 
fruitlefs ;  and  what  was  fiiil  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  very  fame  Lord  of 
the  Treafury,  who  had  joined  him 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  juftice 
againft  Lord  Clive,  in  a  very  Ihort 
time  afterwards  raiftd  that  ncbic 
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rhe  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON, 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Kin^s 
Bench,  Monday,  February  1781* 
[P.  160.] 

Mr  Solicitor  General’s  Speech 
eoncluicdm 

This  happened  upon  the  Tuefday ; 

and  the  fame  mob,^  underftanding 
his  Lordlhip  exircmely  well,  as  he  (hew¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  appearance  to  be  the  fame 
friend  to  them,  they  exprefled  the  like 
affeilion  for  him;  for  they  futfer  him 
aot  to  fliuk  away  from  the  Houle  in  an 
unimportant  private  way ;  no,  that  was 
not  the  cafe;  multitudes  attend  him  with 
huzzas,— his  horfes  arc  taken  from  his  ! 
carriage,  and  he,  their  leader  and  gover- 
nor^  is  carried  in  triumph  to  the  very 
end  or  extremity  of  the  city.  All  this, 
you  fee,  paffes  upon  the  Tuefday;  and 
a  part  of  the  very  mob  with  himfelf, 
(hewing  their  fondnefs  and  attachment  to 
hiin,  go,  fome  of  them,  hrft  to  Hyde’s, 
afterwards  to  Newgate,  and  commit  the 
devastations  with  which  you  are  well  ac* 
quainted. 

To  fuppofe  a  want  of  connexion  here, 
is  to  (hut  one’s  ^yes  againft  the  clcarcft 
light.  —But  up(»n  the  VVednefday  that 
follows,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  a  fa^t, 
he  goes  to  Lord  Storm<»nt,  tells  he  could 
be  of  great  fcrvice  in  putting  a  Itop  to 
to.thofe  riots. 

Good  God  !  Gentlemen,  after  all  this, 
what  arc  the  topics  of  defence  ?  Why,  in 
truth,  it  is  faid  by  my  friend,  and  that 
feems  to  be  the  main  argument,  that,  in 
truth,  all  the  mifehief  was  not  done  by 
any  of  the  Proteflani  Affuciation  ;  it  w'as 
not  done  by  any  man  conhccltd  with 
Lord  Gtorge  Gordon  ;  that  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them  :  And  that  is 
gravely  urged,  (with  what  propriety  you 
will  judge,  becaufe,  to  be  fure,  it  will  be 
a  very  eflential  point  in  the  caufc  ;)  as  if 
you  could  believe,  after  what  has  pafTed 
at  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  thoft  who  dt- 
ftroyed  the  RomiHr  cha^nrl,  and  went  on 
with  other  mifehief,  were  an  unconnedted 
mob;  to  be  fure,  you  would  have  then 
a  yery  different  cafe  to  decide  upon  from 
what  you  have  at  prefent ;  becaufe  you 
would  have  to  judge  upon  the  tffedt  of 
the  Doble  Lord’s  coodudt  from  waal 


paffrd  at  the  Houfe  of  Commons  only 
but  can  this  be  the  cafe  ?  Is  there  any 
man  that  has  a  head  upon  his  (houldcri 
that  can  believe  it  was  the  cafe  ?  A  pro¬ 
digious  mob  appeared  with  blue  coc¬ 
kade#, came  dowm  to  the  Houfe,  and  filled 
up  its  avenues,  tumultuous  to  the  hft  de¬ 
gree  in  the  lobby;  thin  they  commuted 
great  outrage,  particularly  upon  the  lli- 
fliop  of  Lincoln  and  Mr  Ellis ;  but  that  is 
not  proved  only;  they  arc  in  plain  terms 
exhorted  by  the  noble  Lord,  they  ought 
to  be  the  fame  as  their  brcihern  in  Scot¬ 
land;  they  had  redrefs  when  they  pulled 
,down  mafb-houfes  ;  then.  Gentle¬ 
men,  irn  mediately  after  the  mafs-noufes 
are  pulled  down,  that  exhortation  ib  com¬ 
plied  with.  Now,  here,  if  am  afked, 
whether  I  believe  that  all  the  Proteftanc 
AlTociation  did  this,  or  concurred  in  this? 

I  own  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  (hould  be 
very  unwilling  to  brand  40,000,  or  20,000, 
or  10,000  of  their  men  w  iiii  any  fuch  inif- 
chief;  but  that  the  members  of  the  AlTo- 
ciation  did  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
You  have  heard  various  arguments  made 
ufe  of,  and  fome  evidence  adduced  to 
create  a  doubt  of  this.  Whom  did  the 
noble  Lord  addrefs  in  the  Lobby?  Cer¬ 
tainly  members  of  the  Proteharit  Aflb- 
ciatioo  ;  he  underflands  fo,  and  he  talks 
to  them  as  his  frieuds ;  they  wore  the 
blue  cockades;  but,  by  w’ay  of  adducing 
a  different  idea,  Sir  Philip  Clerk  fays,  he 
thought  they  did  not  look  quite  fo  well 
drelfed,  but  made  a  worfc  appearance, 
and  were  of  a  f  »wtr  fort  than  thofe  he 
faw’  in  the  ftreets;  I  mean  when  he  fpeaks 
of  thofe  in  the  Lobby  ;  they,  being  heat¬ 
ed  and  fatigued,  would  naturally  affume 
a  very  difi'erent  appearance,  but  they  arc 
addreffed  as  fuch  by  the  noble  Lord  ;  he 
treats  them  as  luch  ;  and  tells  tuem,  it  ia 
their  petition  ;  they,  in  the  rood  explicit 
terms,  offjrcd  to  obey  his  didates ;  they 
arc  told  to  clear  the  Lobby,  and  faid, 
they  would  immediately  clear  it  if  he  de- 
fired  it ;  they  would  not  force  it  on.  He 
Lys  to  them,  “  You  may  ttay  or  do  as 
you  pltafe  ;  you  cannot  have  redrefs  if 
the  matter  is  put  off  till  Tuefday,  for  to¬ 
morrow  the  Houfe  does  not  fit,  Monday 
is  the  King’s  birth-day,  and  on  Tuefday 
the  pariianient  may  be  diflblved  or  pro¬ 
rogued.”  He  talks  to  them  as  mcmV>ers 
of  that  Afibciation  who  bad  figned  the 
petition,  who  concurred  wi:h  him  in  the 
fanr»e  view. 

Then  what  was  the  oLjed:  of  thofe  that 
I  deltroycd  the  Runiilh  chapeU?  Has  it 
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learned  judges  before  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  fpeak*  which  makes  it  . very 
improper  and  indecent  for  mr  to  enlarge 
upon  that  circumftance ;  but  I  am  very 
far  from  thinking  that  is  an  exception ; 
and  only  whit  was  done,  was  done  in 
their  heat.  *  They  purfued  folely  one 
uniform,  conftant  defign,  to  force  the 
repeal  of  this  bill,  and  that  their  refeot- 
ment  was  uniformly  againft  the  perfons 
whom  they  thought  connei^led  with  Pa* 
pifts,  becaufe  they  had  pafTed  thi'  bill, 
which  was  called  friendfhip  to  Papifts, 
and  which  I  call  not  frUndflnp  but  toU-> 
ration.  They  knew,  what  every  body 
knows,  that  the  noble  perlbn  to  whom 
that  ci  renin  (lance  was  alluded,  has  ever 
diftinguKhed  htmfelf  as  the  mod  refpec* 
table  friend  this  conditution  and  country 
know  of,  to  the  mod  univerlal  and  libe« 
ral  toleration*  So,  when  they  were  bnee 
embarked  in  a  delign  to  introduce  perfe- 
cution,  and  the  dedrudion  of  a  particu* 
lar  fet  of  religionids,  or,  indeed,  in  a  de«* 
figa  to  fubvert  all  government,  order, 
and  law,  there  was  no  one  man  in  the 
kingdom  againd  whom  that  refentment 
and  indignation  would  be  fo  naturally 
pointed  at:  And,  therefore,  I  condder 
that  didrcf.ful  mifehief  as  ofic  part  of  the 
fame  uniform  outrage,  begun,  continued, 
and  condu<fled  to  one  and  the  fame  wic¬ 
ked  and  execrable  end. 

And  if  this  has  been  thc*n  condiidl,  can 
any  mortal  man  doubt,  that  all  has  been 
done  from  the  be^dnning  to  the  end,  by 
thofe  who  have  born  the  fame  enOgn,  and 
joined  in  the  fame  cry  ?  Indeed,  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  thofe  who  were  at  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  engaged  in  the  tumult,  crying, 
“  No  Popery!  Repeal!  Repeal!”  and 
another  mob  committing  all  this  dedruc- 
tioo  unconncAed  with  them,  would  go  to 
the  Romiih  Chapel,  and  dedroy  it  for 
DO  other  purpofe  upon  earth,  but  the 
very  purpofc  for  which  they  were  prac- 
thing  the  tumults  here,  is  too  abfurd  to 
fuppofe.— ^o  mortal  can  believe  it.  But 
befides  that,  what  is  the  eiltdl,  and  what 
can  be  the  condrudlion  of  the  noble  Lord’s 
language  to  Lord  3tormont  ?  That  he 
could  be  of  efiential  fervice  in  rupprelTing 
the  riots.’^  How  ?  Would  be  of  cITential 
fervice  in  fuppreiling  the  riots  of  whom  f 
Of  a  miferable  banditti|  unconne^ed  with 
the  Proteftant  Affociation,  unknown  to 
Lord  Georgei  with  whom  he  never  affo- 
ciated,  with  whom  be  had  nothing  to  do, 
who  owed  nothing  to  him  for  bis  exer? 
lionsi  who  never  ad^ed  under  influ- 


fceen  foggefted  in  all  you  have  heard  to¬ 
day  ?  Have  cither  of  the  learned  counfel 
fuv’geftcd  to  you  any  poflible  motives 
that  induced  thofe  mifereants  tha'.  com¬ 
mitted  that  deftrudtioD  upon  the  Romiih 
chaocU,  unlefs  it  was  for  the  lake  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  repeal  of  the  law  ?  No  mortal 
inan  has  pretended  to  you  they  had  ;  no 
man  has  conjectured  they  had  any  other 
motive.  Then  how  arc  they  diftinguilh- 
ed  ?  Why,  by  the  fame  blue  cockades, — 
by  the  fame  cry,  No  Popery  !  No  Po¬ 
pery  !  Down  with  the  Papifts!”  and  the 
like  exprelTions  they  held,  and  the  fame 
language  they  ufed  at  the  Houfe ;  they 
have  the  fame  cockades,  they  arc  aCting 
upon  the  fame  motives  or  none,  or  there 
is  none  upon  which  it  can  poffibly  be 
conjedured  they  did  adl.  And  you  will 
remark,  that  none  of  the  mifehief  be¬ 
gan  till  after  the  military  force  had  re¬ 
moved  the  mob  from  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons:  and  they  had  not  done  infuUing 
the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  Houfe,  which 
was  about  nine  o’clock,  or  funeibing  af¬ 
ter  ;  for  the  carlieft  period  that  they  atr 
tacked  theft  Romiih  chapels  was  about 
ten.  Good  God !  can  there  be  ^  more 
kdcmoriftrativc  evidence;  or  would  it  be 
imore  proof  to  you,  if  they  had  been  ac- 
"  lually  fo!dicrs,  with  their  regular  deaths ? 
Having  the  fame  garb,  and  the  fame  coc¬ 
kades,  they  proceeded  to  this  mifehief. 

But  what  docs  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerk  tell  you  ?  He  tells  you  that,  upon 
Tuefday  night  (the  day  he  came  down 
with  his  cockade),  he  applied  to  Lord 
George  G  ordon  as  his  protedlnr.  If  he 
applied  to  Lord  George  as  his  protestor, 
was  it  againfl  any  other  mob,  or  againlt 
the  fame  mob,ftill  purfuing  the  fame  dcr 
figns  ?  ftill  with  the  fame  cry.  No  Pope¬ 
ry  I  Hill  purfuing  the  fame  objf^  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  For  you  will 
undeiftand,  and  it  is  extremely  remark- 
lable,  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  Newgate,  it  is  extremely 
clear,  no  other  objedl  bad  been  purfued 
but  deftrudion.  There  is  not  the  leaft 
proof,  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  any  .other  objed  had  been  purfued, 
except  deftroying  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  deftroying’  the  houfes  of 
thofe  who,  either  as  witnefles  or  magi- 
flrates,  had  endeavoured  to  obftrud 
them  in  the  defigns  they  were  purfuing. 
The  learned  gentleman  mentions  mic  as 
cxceptioo,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
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ence.  And  yet  this  is  the  only  argument 
upon  which  the  noble  prifoner’t  defence 
can  be  fupported. 

All  this  was  done,  it  is  faid,  by  a  diftind 
ix)ob,  with  whom  the  Piotcftaat  Aflacia* 
tion,  that  came  to  the  Houfe,  had  nothing 
to  do.  Whoever  ferioufly  confidcrs  what 
was  (aid,  cannot  poflihly  help  faying^  that 
the  noble  Lord,  too  juftly,  1  am  afraid, 
alfamed  to  himftlf  the  character  of  leader 
and  commander,  and  in  that  charadler 
was  able  to  do  very  great  and  eflential 
fervice  in  fupprefiing  the  riots :  He  did  it, 
the  counfel  who  fpoke  lad  for  him  told 
you,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  in  one 
ioftance.  A  very  flender  exertion  of  bis 
power,  indeed !  confined  to  one  indance, 
and  that  not  very  voluntary ;  not  of  his 
own  motion,  but  at  the  requed  of  Pond, 
who  comes  to  him,  confeious  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  noble  Lord’s  flgnature,  defires 
protedion  from  him,  and  thus  obtained 
it ;  and  this  is  mentioned  by  the  learned  j 
gentleman  whom  you  lad  heard,  as  a  pro-  j 
digious  exertion,  and  very  much  to  the  ! 
intered  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  ufe  it,  1' 
hope,  not  unfairly,  as  a  proof  of  the  power 
he  told  Lord  Stormont  he  had,  becaufe 
he  was  the  man  whofe  influence  this  tu¬ 
multuous  aflembly  was  guided  by,  to 
whofe  influence  and  perfuaflons  they  were 
likely  to  yield. 

I  am  forry  to  detain  yon  fo  long.  I 
liave  almoddonc  with  the  obfervations  1 
had  to  make.  But  it  has  been  boldly  faid 
to  you,  that  the  evidence  for  the  Crown 
was  given  by  the  (cum  of  the  earth,  itfelf 
amounting  to  nothing,  and  that  it  has 
been  combatted,  totally  defeated  and 
overpowered  by  the  evidence  given  for 
the  prifoner.  I  waited,  I  dretched  my 
mind  with  the  utmod  exertion,  in  order 
to  coileift  from  the  evidence,  if  I  could, 
what  was  given  for  the  prifoner,  what  it 
was  that  was  proved  upon  his  behalf;  and 
if  1  was  now  afked,  and  obliged  upon 
oath  to  fay,  what  it  is  that  the  prifoner 
has  proved  upon  his  defence  ?  I  proted  I 
am  not  able  to  fell  you :  I  do  not  mean  to 
take  from  it  the  weight  of  a  grain,  nor 
would  I  have  you,  upoo  account  of  any 
obfervations  of  mine,  be  p^'evented  from 
giving  it  its  due  weight.  What  is  it  that 
Mr  Middleton  and  two  or  three  others 
tell  you  ?  I  will  not  call  the  others,  any  of 
them,  the  feum  of  the  earth  ;  that  is  an 
opprobrious  name,  which  (hould  be  given 
to  people  who  arc  low  and  bafe,  as  well 
asdifhoned.  If  you  look  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  men,  they  certainly  are  not  in 


a  very  exalted  date.  Mr  Middleton  is  a 
preacher— he  fpoke  in  exalted  terms  of 
Lord  George  Gordon,  and  faid  he  wiflied 
to  have  this  bufloef^s  condudted  in  a 
peaceable  manner.  The  fame  thing  has 
been  obferved  to  have  been  faid  by  him  in 
St  George’s  Fields,  where  he  had  direefbed 
what  numbers  (hould  be  aflembled,  and 
faid  he  would  not  go  without  twenty 
thouftnd  people  ;  and  diredled  the  coc¬ 
kades  and  diviflons,  and  fo  on:  That  he 
all  at  once  altered  his  mind  upon  the  Fri¬ 
day,  and  would  not  have  them  go  up  in 
large  numbers,  but  only  a  fraall  one. 
What  dues  this  amount  to  ?  Let  me  make 
one  remark  on  the  evidence  of  Hodgkin- 
fon,  and  another  mao  that  followed  him 
afterwards,  in  which  they  tell  you,  by 
way  of  guarding  againft  the  poflibility 
that  an  idea  of  violence  (hould  ever  enter 
into  the  imagination  or  intention  of  any 
of  thefe  perfons,  or  of  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  efpecially,  for  that  he  defired,  and  it 
was  the  refolutton,  That  if  one  cheek  . 
was  fmitten,  the  other  (hould  be  turned,** 
in  (hort,  they  would  follow  that  mo(t 
amiable  and  peaceable  dodfrine  delivered 
in  the  gofpel,  and  they  would  for  that 
time,  and  for  that  purpofe,  become  the 
(imple(b  and  pureit  Chriflians. 

My  objedlion  to  this  evidence  is,  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  too  much;  and,  I  own, 

I  am  not  fcrupulous  in  faying,  I  have  very 
great  doubts  of  it.  It  is  not  a  fort  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  at  all  material:  It  is  afa^, 
in  itfelf,  highly  improbable,  and  it  muit 
he  proved  by  more,  and  better  witneflTeti 
than  thofc,  before  i  can  believe  it.  But  | 
am  now  come  to  a  circumftance,  which, 
unlefs  I  am  very  much  miflaken,  puts  an 
end  to  it  all.  In  St  George’s  Fields,  if  be 
wasdrfirous  only  thirty  or  forty  (hould 
go,  it  is  prettv  extraordinary,  when  the 
noble  Lord  had  taken  the  leading  part, 
the  poll  of  honour,  and  was  their  Captain, 

I  if  the  original  plan  was  to  be  defevtcd, 
that  he  did  not  apply  to  the  committee, 
or  to  men  of  a  particular  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence,  or  to  fpcak  to  this  man,  cr  that 
man  belonging  to  the  committee,  to  de- 
ftre  the  multitude  to  difperfe,  and  them- 
fdves  to  go  up  with  the  petition  only. 
But  no  fuch  thing  is  done  by  him  ;  it  waa 
mentioned  in  a  loofe  way,  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  for  thirty  or  forty  people  only  to  go: 
He  goes  not  with  them,  that  v/as  not  in 
his  idea;  his  going  with  them  was  never 
uuderflood  to  be  a  ntct:(rai*y  part  of  th^ 
proceeding.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  real¬ 
ly  held  fueb  language  in  St  George’s 
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Fields,  if  he  bad  been  adverfe  to  this 
great  multitude  going,  and  very  adverfe 
to  riotous  proceedings,  hoW  came  it,  in 
the  fpacc  of  a  very  few  hours,  when  the 
occafion  very  particularly  calls  for  ^his 
powerful  exertions  to  difperfe  thofe  who 
were  in  the  Houfe  and  in  the  lobby;  ,the 
legiflaturc  of  this  country  proftratc  at 
their  feet;  it  is  very  extraordinary  he 
fhould  fo  totally  have  forgot  what  he  had 
faid  before,  that  he  (hould  not  afk  them 
to  depart,  ^  He  was  very  averfe  to  multi¬ 
tudes,  he  was  averfe  to  riots  ;  a  multitude 
was  at  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  that  was 
befieged  and  blockaded  ;  they  cannot  adt 
for  riot  and  diforder  ;  and  yet  this  friend 
of  peace,  this  man  that  wilhes  to  difperfe 
the  tumult,  does  not  fay  one  word  to  them 
defiring  they  would  difperfe.  You  are 
told  they  v/cre  willing  to  obey  his  orders, 
they  would  clear  the  lobby  if  he  dcfircd 
it ;  but,  when  he  faw  men  not  look  fo 
well  when  they  .were  fatigued,  preffed, 
fqueeztrd  in  the  mob,  as  they  had  in , the 
beginning  of  the  day,  he  tells  them.  He 
can  give  them  no  advice,  he  tells  them, 
they  may  (tay  or  do  as  they  pleafed*  1 
proteft  myfelf  I  fhould  have  thought  I 
had  been  extremely  culpable,  though  I 
had  been  known  or  unknown,  if  they  had 
afked  me  for  advice,  and  I  had  not  given 
it  them,  when  no  reafonable  man  could 
poflibly  have  doubted  what  advice  he 
ought  to  give.  The  advice  to  be  given 
was.  Retire  to  your  hrufew,  and  leave  the 
parliament  to  judge  of  the  rearon,and  not 
force  them  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
it.  No  n  an  of  urderftanding,  upon  rt- 
fle<nion,  could  have  hefitated  one  moment 
to  give  advice;  and  yet  the  noble  Lord, 
who  has  them  at  command  fays,  He 
Will  give  them  no  advice.’*  That  is  the 
cxprelTion  of  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  ; 
and  an(.ther  witneL,  he  faid,  “  You  may 
do  as  you  pleafe.”  Is  it  not  abfurd  to 
fuppoi'e  that  he  was  averfe  to  tumults, 
when  he  would  not  at  that  moment  en- 
deavou  r  to  appeafe  the  mob,  but  fuffer  an 
univerf.il  wreck  to  the  country,  till  the 
tnilitary  foicc  exerted  ihemfclves  to  pre* 
vent  it? 

I  need',  not  go  over  it  again,  gentlemen; 
all  this  n  lews  it  isimpoffiblc  to  avoid  col¬ 
lecting  w  bai  is  clear ;  The  whole  was  a 
contiouati  on  of  adefign  to  force  what  was 
going  on. 

I  have  b  ut  one  more  remark  that  oc¬ 
curs  to  me,,  and  you  will  not  wonder,  as 
I  am  almoft  exhausted,  that  1  fhould  omit 
ffiaoy  thing  |.  1  will  not  tire  you  with  all 
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his  inflammatory  expreflions;  enough  are 
proved  to  have  been  fpok'eo  before  num¬ 
bers  of  his  friends ;  and  yet  none  of  them 
has  bcc|)  prodsKcd,  not  ope  of  that  Pro- 
teftant  Affociation,  who  heard  Lord 
George  Gordon  fay,  **  The  King  had 
broken  his,  coronation  oath,  that  the  King 
was  in  the  ftatc  of  King  James  after  hav¬ 
ing  abdicated  his  throne not  one  roan 
has  proved  that  no  fuch  words  were  fpo- 
ken. 

With  thefc  remarks,  at  this  late  hour, 
I  muft  put  an  end  to  what  1  had  to  treu* 
ble  you  with.  Let  me  repeat  to  you  a- 
gain,  private  and  perfunal  wdfhcs  1  have 
none  ;  I  hope  exai^ly,  and  1  think  upon 
this  fubjeCl  exactly,  as  if  1  fat  in  judica¬ 
ture  upon  the  noble  Lord.  If  the  crime 
with  which  be  is  charged  is  not  proved 
againft  him,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit 
him  ;  and  no  man  will  murmur  at  your 
acquittal  of  him.  But  if,  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  crime  is  made  out  againfi  him, 
and  it  is  fhewn  that  this  mifebief  was, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  pr?Ctiffd 
by  thefe  men,  joining  together  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  force,  to  compel  the  repeal  of 
a  law ;  if  the  noble  Lord  concurred,  and 
bore  a  part  in  that  defign,  if  he  incited  it, 
if  he  conduded'it,  what  muft  be  the  con- 
ftquencc  The  conftitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  nor  the  conftitution  of  any  country 
cannot  ftand,  if  outrages  like  ihcfe  arc 
fuffered  to  pafs  with  impunity. 

It  is  always  a  painful  talk  to  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  guilt  upon  any  man  ;  but 
no  confiderations  of  noble  birth,  and  no 
other  motives  that  work  upon  the  private 
feelings  of  men,  will  make  you  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  juftice.  If  you  fhould 
find  yourfelves  at  laft  obliged,  for  you 
will  pot  do  it  unicfs  you  are  obliged,  by 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  brought  in  fupport  of  it,  to  conclude 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  committed  the 
crime  of  w’hich  he  ftands  charged,  every 
one  will  be  forry  that  the  noble  Lord 
fhould  have ‘been  guilty  of  it ;  every  ihan 
will  lament  that  he  flioutd  have  expofed 
himfelf  to  fuch  an  unfortunate  and  mife- 
rable  fate;  but  yet  no  fuch  confideraiion 
can  totally  extinguifh  the  regard  which 
we  ought  to  have  to  the  conftiri:tion  cf 
this  country  ;  which,  it  the  noble  Lord  is 
guilty,  cannot  poffibly  ftand,  unlefs  he,  as 
well  as  other  offenders  like  him,  meet 
with  the  punifbmcnt  they  dtferve. 

[Lord  Mansfield’s  Charge  to  the  Ju  v  in 
enr  tdext,2 


